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SPANGLES OF EXISTENCE 


I.—The Dreamer 


ESIAH was a slave in the house of 
the Twitlows. She was small, almost 
dwarfish, with bright beady eyes, curly 
brown hair, a chubby ruddy face and an 
habitual expression of surprise. 

She was in the sloppy pantry, cleaning 
knives. Cook wondered, noisily, how long 
she was going to be, why she had mislaid 
the powder, and whatever she found to 
think about. 

Cook never could imagine what Kesiah 
thought about. Cook had no imagination. 

Kesiah was revisiting the glimpses of the 
Picture Palace. She was, when Cook 
addressed her, in act to cross the woodland 
glade to the strains of the Salome Waltz and 
had just met the lady-like Prince, with 
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sword and plume and jewelled hat and every- 
thing handsome about him. 

Cook’s harsh voice broke the spell. Kesiah 
sighed, picked up another knife and pro- 
jected her astral self into the cinema Ball 
Scene. What proud and lovely ladies! 
What enchanting gowns and queenly trains ! 
Kesiah’s maiden fancy busked her in spangled 
satin and sent her marching along the Beech- 
ville sea-front with a fathom of cornflower- 
blue brocade rustling in her wake, and the 
actor Prince with the languishing eyes 
mincing along beside her. 

* Kesiah!”’ called the cook. ‘“‘ There’s 
mthe bell, Coals! D’year?” 

Kesiah fled the esplanade and trudged 
upstairs with the coal-scuttle. She took 
it into the Blue Room. 

Some gentlemen were smoking and talking. 
Kesiah neither saw nor heard them. She 
never listened, for she did not understand 
their talk, and she was attending to her moon- 
faced Prince, who was speaking to her. 
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“Come out of the clouds,” a squat man, 
with bald head and bald face, was saying ; 
“come off the tiles, Fergusson. I wilt 
under the toshy drip of poetry and romance. 
Answer me out of the wild Caledonian heart 
of you :—Who’s the greatest benefactor of 
our contemptible race—Shakespeare, or 
Punch and Judy?” ; 

** Bobby Burns,” answered a bass growl 
from the smoke cloud. But what Kesiah 
heard was: “ Darling, wilt be my sweet 
princess? In yonder palace we will dwell, 
and you shall have cream ponies with silver 
bells, and shall be attired in velvet of old 
gold, with sable stoles and ropes of pearls.” 


the bald’ man wen on,. ~“1s-a 


Pest, 
disease, a jingle to snare the ears of fools. 
Which would Fergusson most cheerfully 
surrender; Shelley’s poems, or the Spanish 
onion?” 

Kesiah did not hear the answer. She 
and Prince Charming were en route for the 
scullery, with the empty scuttle. 
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None of the guests had seen them enter 
the room, or leave it. None had been con- 
scious of their presence. ‘Tiplady, the bald 
one, would have denied their existence, 
would have demonstrated that they could 
not be. Yet they were. 


II.—The Big Drum 


ASHINGTON BONSOR, who had 
been a soldier in his young days, 
had brought Mrs. Bonsor over from their 
home at Ossington to see the manceuvres. 
Mrs. Bonsor had been surprised and pleased. 
She thought the cavalry were such nice boys 
and marvelled how the infantry could march 
so rapidly with all that -weight to carry, 
“and singing, too, poor dears. It’s enough 
to stop their breath.” And then, by 
sudden chance, the worthy couple came 
upon the Drums of the Buffs exactly at the 
proper moment. Mr. Bonsor made a sign 
to his wife and said: ‘“ Now, Martha,” as 
the Drum Major raised his staff. 
“Oh,” exclaimed Mrs. Bonsor, ‘look 
at the big drummer! Isn’t he grand? 
So stately and so easy!” 
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The big drummer of the Buffs was a fine 
specimen of the English soldier. Young 
and straight, spotless and smart, with a saucy 
smile and blue eyes, bright, and very keen. 
There was mastery in his firm port and cool 
regard. 

He beat his drum as though he loved it. 
He beat it as one who understoodit. He beat 
it like an artist: he beat it like a master. 
He beat it with a graceful ease. He beat 
it with reticence and with discretion and 
with the swiftest force and directness. A 
most gifted and accomplished drummer. 

And the side drums throbbed and the 
fifes chirruped and shrilled, and the music 
and the sunshine got into ‘the Bonsors’ 
blood. 

But the best was yet tocome. ‘The Drums 
of the Buffs formed up again and the big 
drummer hoisted the drum into marching 
position and gave a marvellous display of 
rococo drumming. He swung the sticks, 


he flourished the sticks, he twirled atid 
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twiddled and crossed the sticks in all the 
playful vagaries of Indian club dexterities. 

He hit the right side of the drum with his 
left, and the left side of the drum with his 
right, and each side of the drum with both 
sticks. He stroked the drum, and patted 
the drum, and tickled the drum, and smacked 
the drum, and banged and belaboured and 
bashed the drum. He made the drum sigh, 
and growl, and bark and roar. He made the 
drum chatter and whimper, and laugh and 
swear; and all the while the sticks were 
spinning and curling and twinkling and 
flashing like governor balls or winnowing 
wings, or spokes of quivering light. 

And he never lost the time nor bungled 
the phrasing; and he kept his heels closed 
and his knees straight, and seemed as cool 
and happy and self-possessed and easy as 
Cinquevalli juggling with an egg, a carving- 
knife, a feather duster, and a cannon-ball. 

Mrs. Bonsor, who, although a soldier’s 
Le had never seen a big drum properly 
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beaten in her life, was fascinated. She 
turned her rosy, excited, beaming face to Mr. 
Bonsor and said, in a panting staccato, 
“Well! Washington! Well! I never 
did! And to think—all the fuss last week— 
when the bishop came to Ossington! ‘The 
bishop ! Why, the bishop—he couldn’t beat 


a drum like that to save his soul ! ” 
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III —The Rings 


HE married lovers were in a little 

old French shop, choosing rings. 

She was small and delicately pale, with 

big serious eyes, and a flickering demure 

smile. He was of middle height, slim, alert, 

with rather cold Greek face, and dark, 
brooding almond eyes. 

The two French ladies who kept the shop 
had no English, nor had their clients any 
French. ‘They conversed by signs, and gentle 
shrugs, and soft expressive glances. 

The English girl, holding up a ring, said 
to her husband: ‘‘ This is quaint and pleas- 
ing, Arthur. (I like the ugly lady.) ” 

He asked her ‘‘ which? ” and she answered, 
“The one with her eyes full of dreams.” 

He said: “We will take that ring. (I 


like the lady with the thin hands.) ” 
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“‘ She has a tender mouth,” said the girl. 

“‘ Oh,” he said, “‘ Celia! She has a mouth 
melodious, a mouth lyrical, a mouth for 
love and lullabies.” 

The girl laughed quietly. “Perhaps, O 
Shulamite,” she said, ‘‘ she feedeth amongst 
the lilies. I hope she does mot know 
English.” 

As they strolled back towards the hotel 
the girl looked about her with pleased admira- 
tion. ‘“ This town,” she said, ‘‘ comforts one 
like an old song. Every tree, and gate, and 
gable seems to have been deliberately placed 
—by an artist.” 

Her husband said, smiling, “‘ It was planned 
by the gods for you to walk in, Mistress 
Sweet-and-Twenty.” 

She pressed his arm affectionately, and 
replied: “And those ladies were designed 
to match that love of a shop. Two gracious 
pictures in a jewelled frame.” 

“Two fragrant wallflowers in an old grey 
cranny,” said he. 
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“Silly monster,” she answered. Then, 
with a light sigh: ‘How I pity them. 
They never married.” 

Her husband said: ‘“ Poor ladies. And 
we have had two years of fairyland, my prin- 
eases"? 

“Yes. Two years of the golden age,” 
she said, then added, “I am an-hungered, 
Lancelot.” 

In their room at the hotel, when she had 
put her hair straight, he fixed an amber 
rosebud in her dress, then, stooping, kissed 
her warm white throat. She smiled happily, 
but did not speak. But in the salon, when 
seated at dinner, she said suddenly: “ You 
are just like that marvellous bass in my 
favourite Bach Gavotte. Every note of it 
thrills me. Oh! Arthur, I have a pin in 
my back!” 

The pin removed, she spoke again : “ What 
a perfect dinner! Just the kind of dinner 
a fairy godmother would make out of a kiss 
and a smile and a pumpkin.” 
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He took up his glass and said, in a clear 
whisper: ‘‘ My pretty pale flower. You 
are too sweet, and I am too happy.” 

Meanwhile, in the jewel shop, the French 
lady with the dreaming eyes remarked to 
her sister, as she turned down the lights, 
“The Englishman, he bought four rings. 
I do not like him, though. He has a stern 
face.” She paused. “I think he is the sort 
of man who would beat his wife.” 
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IV.—The Kiss 


EARLY every soldier in Cowport 
knew Martha Love’s “ Silver Grill,” 
near the station, and many of them went 
there for suppers or tasty snacks. Very 
popular were the portly Martha and her 
daughter Maggie, a sturdy girl with copper- 
coloured hair and golden eyes, whose firm 
will and ready tongue kept the boldest 
trooper in his place. 

But to Sergeant Ison, of the Carabineers, 
the “ Silver Grill ” was known only by repute 
—the good repute of a house loyal tothe Army. 
Hence the Sergeant and Maggie had never 
met until that mild September day when, 
about one o’clock, the Sergeant walked 
into the passage at one end and met Miss 
Love entering from the restaurant at the 
other. 
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The two young people halted, looking 
each other steadily up and down. Then 
the Sergeant, in free-and-easy soldier manner, 
said, “‘ Hullo, my dear, who are you?” ‘To 
which the girl answered calmly, “ I’m 
Maggie Love. Who might you be?” 

“Well met, Maggie,” said the Sergeant. 
‘“‘T want a messenger, some dinner, and a 
place to keep out of sight. ’m Tommy 
Ison, Carabineers.” With that the Ser- 
geant took Maggie by the chin, and kissed 
her. 

Maggie made no demur. She opened 
a door, said ‘Go in there,” and dis- 
appeared. 

“H’m!” said the Sergeant, “ just been 
lunching. Salt on her lips. Fine eyes.” 
He sat down at a table. 

Having sent his message and finished his 
meal, he looked round for Maggie, and, not 
seeing her, went into the passage and made 
for the door. He was going off by train to 
join his regiment. 
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As he reached the door the girl came to 
him. She looked him straight in the face. 
Her golden eyes had glints in them, like 
opals. Laying her hand lightly on his 
shoulder, she said : 

“‘ You’re a nice clean soldier, with pretty 
eyes. I like you. Any girl would. But 
you had no dam business to kiss me. I don’t 
ever let men kiss me. You did it properly 
though: you didn’t ask. Now you'll go 
away, finely pleased with yourself. What’s 
a kiss? What’s a girl? Dam the change. 
Fry another. What do you think you are? 
What do you thinka girlis? Maggie Love— 
girl at the tripe shop. Mother Love’s 
wench! What? I think it’s like your dam 
eheck,”” 

She slipped her hand from his shoulder 
to his neck, lifted her face, and said: ‘“‘ Now. 
Kiss me again.” 

When the Sergeant was seated in the train 
he stared so absently at a squinting porter 
on the platform that the latter exclaimed : 
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““Cheero, Sergeant. Want to remember 
met?” 

And the Sergeant, with a dim, queer 
smile, replied: “I beg pardon, mate, it’s 
those pretty eyes.” 
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V.—The Diary 


ILTON ROSIER, the novelist, was 
walking the esplanade with his niece, 
Teresa. Short and portly, he moved with 
gait deliberate and dignified. He had 
a round pink face and a waxed white 
moustache. His hair had been reduced 
by time and thought to a mere tonsure of 
silver bristles. His eyes were two grey slits 
sparkling through a labyrinth of wrinkles. 
He wore his nose more than common long, 
and his several double chins clean-shaven. 
A lounger and bon vivant, he regarded life 
whimsically through a black-rimmed monocle, 
Teresa was slim and rosy, with soft brown 
eyes and hair. She was on the frontier 
of her teens, and moved radiantly in the 
_fragrant aura of happy unspoiled youth. 
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Uncle was expounding the differences 
between poetry and mere verse. ‘Teresa, 
whose thoughts were with a young naval 
officer she had met last night at dinner, 
seemed to be listening with close attention. 
Her uncle’s last sentence caught her ear: 
“‘T defy any one to say that about Keats.” 

“Oh, Uncle Bilton,” said Teresa, ‘‘ what 
a coincidence. Only last night I wrote a 
line of Keats in my diary.” 

Bilton Rosier halted abruptly. ‘“‘ Good 
God, Tressy!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ do you keep 
a diary? What a quaint idea!” Then he 
added: ‘‘ But I suppose most youngsters 
do.” He chuckled, then said: ‘ By Jove! 
I did, once. At least, I began, but I never 
finished the first entry. Wish I had gone 
on. It would have been pricelessly comic.” 

*Obwuncle |! <Whyt? 

Bilton Rosier, mounting his monocle, 
replied : “‘ My dear Tressy, you and I were 
always pals. Besides, I like to hear you 
laugh. I had bought a diary. I was sixteen. 
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Next day I met my first romance on the sea- 
front. Her name was Barbara, and she was 
a goddess in white muslin and a Leghorn hat. 
For quite a month I had worshipped from 
afar. This time she smiled, and I was 
intoxicated. I went home and wrote in my 
diary: ‘Met Barbara. She smiled. I felt 
——’ I stuck there, Tressy. I was bowled 
in the first over. I did not know what I 
felt. I know now what I felt then, but I 
couldn’t say then what I know now. What 
calves boys are.” 

He chuckled again. “Come,” he said, 
“a snack. Hotel breakfasts are only so-so. 
How a glass of hock and soft roes on toast ? 
They do you well at Farrow’s. It’s turned 
eleven.” 

“ But, uncle, what became of Barbara? ”’ 

‘aparvaray Ob, “married something, ~I 
suppose. Never heard. Come, kiddy. Per- 
haps some caviare—what? ”’ 
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VI.—The Canadian 


HE third-class compartment held eight 
passengers. In the corners were a 
big blue-serge man, with scarlet beard; a 
brown-skinned Tommy, loaded with trench 
kit; a lean old labourer, whose cutty pipe 
seemed one of the permanent features of 
his tart and withered face; and a railway 
worker, with black hands and oily coun- 
* tenance, whose bag of tools lay at his feet. 
In the centre, on one side, were two smart 
Canadian soldiers, and facing them a brace 
of typical esplanade flappers: skirts too short, 
blouses too low, hats too jaunty, and pow- 
dered faces which might have been pretty 
had they been less pert and foolish. 
One of the girls was “chipping” the 
Canadians, saying rude things, obviously 
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meant to be clever. The sooner the 
Canadians went to France or went home, 
the better. They were frauds. ‘They fooled 
poor girls with a parcel of lies. ‘They made 
love to poor girls when they had wives in 
Canada. They were all swank. She had 
no use for Canadians. 

This graceful banter was met with good- 
humoured toleration by one of the Canadians. 
The other smiled, but took no part. He 
appeared to be a quiet, pleasant young 
fellow. 

At last the flapper rapped out spitefully, 
‘“‘ If a Canadian spoke to me in the street 
I’d smack his face.” Then the silent 
Canadian leaned easily forward, still smiling, 
raised his right arm, inserted one finger under 
the girl’s low-cut blouse, “just where the 
hems of her kirtle meet,” and coolly, brazenly 
tickled her, and as he did this impudent 
thing he said, still smiling: ‘‘ You’re a nice 
girl, you are; avery nice girl. I like you.” 

The flapper pushed his hand away, not 
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roughly, and drew herself up very straight 
against the partition. She flushed darkly 
over her face and neck, and there came into 
her dilated eyes a look of fear and admiration 
which seemed to express almost audibly 
the thought: “ This is a Man!” 

Shortly afterwards the Canadians and the 
girls left the train. Then Blue Serge said 
emphatically : “ Served her jolly well right.” 
“Yes,” assented the wrinkled labourer, with 
a husky chuckle, “ that’s the way to ’andle 
women. Bring ’em to ’eel.” 

‘Oh, stow it, Garge,” interposed the oily 
one ; ‘‘’ow d’ye know I won’t tell your missis ? 
She’d ’eel you.” 

The train pulled up again, and the much- 
accoutred ‘Tommy alighted. He glanced 
sharply about the platform. Through the 
thin crowd came running a rosy, buxom 
young woman. Tommy dumped his loose 
dunnage on the boards and his wife threw 
her arms round his neck, and, leaning back 
her pretty head the better to see him, said 
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in a sobbing gurgle, ‘Oh, Bill! Oh, Bill! 
Oh, Bill!” 

Blue Serge, his red beard blown out like 
a flame, strained his neck to look back at 
them as the train moved on. 


VII.—The Feather 


ADY BIRLING sat before the great 
fire-place in her morning-room: she 
looked very pretty in her dove-coloured 
silk with deep lace collar; but her face was 
anxious, and her lips compressed. “ Just 
listen to the wind and rain,” she said. 
“Yvette will have a shocking journey. I 
do hope she won’t take cold.” 

Sir Frederick was looking thoughtfully 
at his wife. ‘This little mother,” he 
reflected, ‘‘ will suffer all the discomforts 
of the journey, and feel them more than her 
daughter. She is quite capable of vicarious 
bronchitis.” He went and stood behind 
his wife’s chair. ‘* Milly,” he said, “do 
you think there is anything in hypnotic 
suggestion?” | 
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“What’s that, dear? Mesmerism? ” 

“Much the same. Just imagine you are 
in a hypnotic trance.” He placed his fingers 
on her forehead. “Now; I will suggest 
things.” He glanced down at her. The 
anxious frown was melting. He spoke 
deliberately. “‘It is a warm summer day. 
You are young. You are unmarried. You 
are twenty. You have a new hat. You 
are going to a flower show.” 

Lady Birling’s face had retrieved its 
wonderful merry, girlish smile. She laughed 
softly. Then said: “That reminds me, 
Pred” Uhew bat) I ‘shall never forget, 1 
shall always remember. I forget how old 
I was—only a little girlk We lived at— 
I don’t recollect where we lived. I think 
it wasIspden. No. Perhaps it was Wakeley. 
No; it must have been Ispden. I can’t 
remember. Oh, I shall never forget it! 
Mother bought me a new hat. It was a 
white straw; wide and droopy, and Aunt 
Gloria trimmed it—with a blue feather. 
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The feather lay so close and snug on the hat. 
It was just right: perfect. I shall never 
forget it, never. I was so proud. When 
I went to bed I put the hat on the oak chest, 
so that the first thing I should see in the 
morning, when I opened my eyes, was the 
blue feather. Fancy: it must be fifty years 
ago. But nothing in all my life has impressed 
me like that blue feather.” 

** Nothing has so impressed you, Milly? 
Not the wonderful Naval Ball at Plymouth? 
Not St. Ives in the sunset with the gulls 
flying?” 

“¢ But, my dear, you know very well, a 
child can buy all St. Ives for a penny at any 
sweet-shop.”’ 

“"That’s so, Milly. As achild I spent some 
of the happiest hours of my life staring at a 
gun-shop window, and wishing I had a rifle.” 

Lady Birling rose. She was dimpled and 
smiling, and her rosy face appeared quite 
youthful, in spite of her white hair. “It 


is good,” she said, “to have been young, 
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and poor. Let us go into the conservatory 
and look at the chrysanthemums.”’ 

Sir Frederick gave his wife his arm. 
“Phere is,. hewellected, “ something, alter 
all, in hypnotic suggestion.” 
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VIII.—The Sailor 


LACK PETE lurched into Riley’s 

saloon and stood glaring with his 

hot eyes at a couple seated at a table a few 

feet away. After some moments’ contem- 

plation he said in a rolling bass voice: “* You 

Mirandy, who’s de white trash you’s ogling 
aan i” 

The negro woman looked up, and the smile 
seemed to shrivel on her thick lips. The 
sailor turned round and rose. His big face 
was inflamed, his eyes were swimming in 
liquor. He pushed his chair aside and said 
thickly ; “ ’Ullo, Jim Crow, ole sport. You 
blowin’ off about me? I’m Aaron Jones. 
British mercantile marine. Thish lady’s 
my bona roba. ’Unt yourself to blazes out 
0’ this.” 
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Black Pete was a big man, and something 
of a boxer. He laughed in a snarling kind 
of way and struck the sailor two straight 
blows on the face. He had the advantage 
of a few inches in stature, and was vain 
of his skill. But he had made a mistake. 
Aaron Jones was something more thana boxer ; 
he was a fighter. ‘Taking two more blows 
as he stepped in, he struck the black in the ribs 
with the force of a hammer; then, as he 
stepped back and Pete followed, he shot out 
his powerful right arm and the black went 
backwards over a chair. 

Pete scrambled to his feet and sprang 
forward with a razor in his.hand. Aaron 
Jones felled him with a stone beer jug. 
The police appeared. 

There ensued something known in Frisco 
as a “rough house.” Jones fought stub- 
bornly and served out heavy punishment, 
but was clubbed and dragged off to the cells. 

The bar-tender summed up the situation : 
“T guess that Britisher 7s some tough. I 
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guess Miranda has his clock. I guess he’ll 
go up for sixty days. The nig’s beat it. 
Guess he’ll beat Miranda when he finds her. 
Guess he’ll swing for that she-devil one fine 
day. I guess old Pete struck a snag that time: 
that Britisher’s all bone and rubber.” 


While this sordid drama was being played 
out in San Francisco two English women, 
their grey hair half concealed in cotton hoods 
and their arms rolled in their aprons, were 
closing a long gossip at the corner of a street 
in Bristol. 

“And I says agen,” the younger of the 
two concluded, “‘ keep your ’eart up. He’ll 
come home for certain.” 

”? was the answer, 
“and of all the years I’ve a-waited for the 
lad I ain’t never lost ’ope, nor yet my trust 


“ You’re right, Harriet, 


in ’im. ’E’s a good son and ’e’d come as ’e 
promised if so be chance ’elped’im. Always 
a good steady lad ’e was, and sends me money 
reg’lar.” 
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“To be sure, to be sure, Mary,” said the 
younger woman; “all sailors isn’t wild, and 
come ’e will, as’e promised. Mark my words. 
Well, good-night Mary, and God bless yer.” 

Harriet turned as she walked away, and 
waved her hand, and Mrs. Jones, rolling her 
lean arms more tightly in her apron, nodded 
her head vehemently, then entered her house 
and locked the door. ‘‘ And now,” she 
whispered, “‘I’ll say a prayer for my little 
Aaron.” 


IX.—The Profession 


ADIE GULLISTAN posed in front of 

a neglected Academy picture. She 

held her muff against her dimpled chin 

and turned her enchanting violet eyes 

on Battersby Culloden. ‘‘ What a sweet 

_ picture,” she said, in her creamy lisp. 

“Such lovely colours; all heliotrope and 
green. So quaint.” 

“Very good,” said Culloden. ‘So, as I 
was telling you, I said to Foyer, ‘ My dear 
man,’ I said, ‘ you are not seriously asking 
me to play a damned Russian student with a 
disfigured face, are you?’ ”’ 

“The zdea,”” exclaimed Sadie. 

“A bit of beastly cheek,” said Culloden. 

Sadie brought her hand out of the muff, 
glanced at her wrist watch, and murmured, 
“ Absolutely wicked, dear boy.” 
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“ Well,” Culloden resumed, “ Foyer puffed 
his fat cheeks out, and asked what was the 
matter with the part. The matter with it! 
The old donkey.” 

** He’s a silly old love,” Sadie remarked. 
““T remember when I was with him in 
the ‘Skerry of Shrieks’ he wanted me to 
wear a red wig. Red, my dear! And I 
said (os , 

~Culloden broke in hastily: ‘Just his 
form. I said, ‘ Look here, Foyer, old bean, 
without making any bones about it,’ I said, 
‘if ve got a corner in the Temple of Art, 
I’ve come in on my face, and don’t you 


badd 


forget it. 

Sadie gave a side. glance and looked down. 
** And what dzd he say to that? ” 

“Say? He was jolly rude. ‘Tried to be 
funny, you know. But I chucked the part. 
Why, when I was in the ‘ Stockbroker’s 
Romance,’ the Glasgow papers said R? 

Sadie’s face lit up; she waved her muff. 
“Oh,” she cried, ‘‘ there’s Maurice Masters, 
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the priceless old bird. Oh, Maurice, how 
did you blow in? What a joy to see you. 
And I must have a real long gossip with you. 
Mr. Culloden, you’ll excuse me, I’m sure. 
Such a very old friend. And I—really, 
I’m late for lunch. Good morning, Mr. 
Culloden. So glad to have seen you. 
Pata?’ 

“‘ Maurice,” said Sadie, as she leaned back 
in the café arm-chair, and began to pull off 
her dainty gloves, ‘‘ you are the angel out 
of the machine. You have saved my life. 
That poor man—that poor Culloden man 
was boring me into the sere and yellow. 
He was turning me old. Do I look old? 
Flatterer! But, my dear Maurice, you 
have no idea. The conceit of the creature. 
Talking about its face—its hard blue face— 
like a scraped Irish potato. Olives? Thank 
you. Yes, claret, please. Burgundy’s too 
heavy. Oh, these vain boys. His face! 
I like the old ones so very much better. 
You look so awfully distinguished with your 
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white hair. And I wanted my lunch so 
badly. Bless you, my benefactor.” 

Sadie’s lips curled in a smile, her cheeks 
dimpled, her eloquent eyes looked poems. 
It was a distinction to lunch with such a 
woman, in such a hat, with such a musical 
ripple of a voice. 

And when Masters had seen her into 
her taxi, he muttered behind his white 
moustache: ‘A sonsie little hussy. Very 
amusing, quite beautiful; almost charming. 


What a pity she has no soul.” 
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< OU must have seen many strange 

and terrible things in France, 
Cuthbert,” said Aunt Helena. She looked 
up from the sewing in her lap and her 
eyes lingered in a long gaze at her nephew’s 
bronzed face. 

Captain Glaspell, of the Dragoon Guards, 
stared at the golden chestnut buds glisting 
against the cool blue sky. He showed the 
queer doubt and uneasiness of the soldier 
when taxed about the war. But after a few 
moments he answered, ‘‘ Yes, of course. 
One sees queer things out there.” 

His aunt smiled. ‘“‘ But one does not talk 
about them, eh? Not even to a discreet old 
maid.” 


“Oh, well ”’—the Captain moved rather 
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nervously in his seat, and fixed a stern gaze 
upon the lighted end of his cigar. ‘‘ There’s 
really, after all, nothing much to tell. Not 
of the sort one would—war isn’t romantic, 
you know, nor amusing.” 

“‘ But the queer things that happen,” said 
his aunt, “ they might be interesting. They 
would be quite novel to me, you know.” 

A faint smile crept into the Captain’s 
eyes. ‘‘ When I said queer things I meant— 
well, odd things,” he said, ‘‘ things one isn’t 
expecting.” He sat thoughtfully for a 
minute, then he went on: ‘“‘ There was a 
funeral on the Somme: that was rather— 
odd.” 

“Tell me,” his aunt said, in her gentlest 
tone. 

The Captain took a few puffs at his cigar, 
stretched his long legs, remarked that “ there 
is nothing much in it, but it was odd,” and 
told his story. 

“‘ Tt was during one of our pushes. I was 
on the staff of the tank corps. One of our 
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sergeants called me and pointed out a queer 
procession, making for our lines. First came 
one of our tanks, and behind it, marching 
in file, about two score Boche—Germans, 
surrendered. You follow, aunt?” 

The lady assented and looked at the 
Captain with an anticipatory smile. The 
Captain continued. 

“The tank came in to our lines, moved 
on to the proper station, and didn’t stop. 
I sent the sergeant to stop her, while I 
halted the Boche prisoners, and put them 
under escort. When I looked round, the 
tank was going full speed ahead, the sergeant 
was trotting alongside. They were two 
hundred yards past their proper stopping- 
place and still making good way. So I— 
I ran after them.” 

The Captain paused and took a few more 
puffs. His aunt said, ‘‘ Yes, Cuthbert, go on. 
I’m immensely interested.” 

The Captain tapped his boot with his 
cane a few times, then he said: ‘“‘ Well, the 
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tank wouldn’t stop, so I—I jumped aboard, 
and so did the sergeant, and then we under- 
stood. We—ah—solved the mystery.” 

“¢ Yes,” said his aunt. ‘“‘ Well?” 

“Well,” said the Captain, rising, “ the 
tank couldn’t stop, do you see, because all 
the crew were dead.” 

“ Cuthbert !” 

“Yes, they were all killed, and the Boche 
had followed a dudtank. ‘They had attended 
the funeral. It—it was rather a queer show, 
aunt. What?” 
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ROFESSOR SPILLSBURY was Mary’s 

most devoted admirer. Mary was 

his niece, a long-limbed, swift, vivacious 

child, graced with shy humour and mobile 

fancy. She had chestnut-brown eyes, a mop 

of red-gold hair, a whimsical red mouth, like 
a jam smear, and a voice like a piccolo. 

All the way to the suburban station, a 
distance of a mile, Mary danced, and as she 
danced she asked questions. What was the 
diplodocus like? Was a lizard like a croco- 
dile? What did the diplodocus do? Well, 
what did he do when he was alive? Was he 
stuffed? What was he stuffed with? 

In the train Professor Spillsbury produced 
a newspaper and a picture book and there 
was silence almost to the end of the journey, 
when Mary suddenly asked in her shrill 
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treble, “‘ Uncle Stephen, why is that soldier 
holding that lady’s hand? Is she cold?” 
Whereupon uncle and the soldier coughed 
violently and the lady took cover behind a 
copy of Comic Snips. 

“T think,” said Uncle Stephen, as they 
walked along the platform, ‘‘ we will finish 
the pilgrimage by taxi.” And he added 
under his breath, ‘‘ It will be less liable to 
embarrassment.” 

In the taxi Mary was too much interested 
in the people and the streets to talk. At 
last, passing Hyde Park, the professor said, 
‘ Do you know what park that is, Mary?” 
and Mary answered, with childish gravity, 
‘“No, not quite. But I should know if I 
saw the ducks.” 

The “professor: said, *“ Oh, I see,” and 
subsided into thought. How was it that a 
child’s answers so often puzzled and sur- 
prised one? What was the mystery of a 
child’s process of thought? One ought to 
know. One had been a child. Why could 
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not one remember? He could not. Let 
him serve any kind of conversational ball to 
Mary, he never did foresee how she would 
play it. For instance, what would she say 
about the diplodocus? He had not the 
least idea. If he guessed a dozen times he 
would be wrong. 

As it turned out, to his surprise, Mary said 
nothing at all to or about the diplodocus. 
She walked round it, very serious and quiet, 
then took her uncle’s hand and led him away. 
The fact was she had not expected to find 
the creature stripped to its bare bones, and 
she was instinctively too delicate to disappoint 
her uncle by alluding to the disconcerting 
circumstance. 

The professor led the way to the refresh- 
ment room, where they dealt faithfully with 
buns and tea. Then came the butterfly 
cases, followed by cake and lemonade. At 
last, in the zoological room, Mary stood 
astonished before the walrus, whose queer 
face and droll whiskers intrigued her. 
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“What zs it, Uncle Stephen?” she in- 
quired. 

The professor smiled. ‘ That,” he said, 
‘is the walrus. You have read about the 
walrus and the carpenter, Mary.” 

Mary, her round eyes fixed earnestly on 
the walrus, answered: ‘‘ Yes. Where’s the 
carpenter?” 

The professor, struck with admiration by 
the conception of a stuffed carpenter in a 
paper cap, uttered a short “ Ha, ha,” then 
snatched Mary up and kissed her. ‘ You 
darling,” he said. ‘ You are unique. Next 
Monday I will take you to the Zoo.” 

Arm in arm, and chatting gaily, they 
ascended the steps on their way to the 
refreshment room. 
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XII.—The Figure 


LINGSBY BETTERTON, a diminu- 
tive, neatly-dressed person, with a 
mild face and bird-like eyes, was finishing 
his sketch of the rustic cottage. What 
a cottage! Walls stained by weather in 
many tints of amber and ochre and pink; 
bricks scorched or dyed by frost and sun to a 
score of ‘‘steps”? from purple to scarlet ; 
timbers warped by age and bleached by 
the rain of centuries; glorious old roof of 
grey Sussex stone, starred with lichens gold 
and ruby; casement windows, narrow and 
perfectly irregular ; a worm-eaten oak door, 
holystoned steps, a brick path; primroses, 
apple blossom, and a yellow broom. Slings- 
by, with half-closed eyes and head on one 
side, compared the reality with the drawing. 
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“By Jove!” he muttered, “it’s a picture: 
only wants a figure. ‘That dinky pump, and 
the dog-kennel made out of an old wine-keg. 
Why, i 


“‘ Marnin’,” said a voice. Slingsby looked 


up, and saw a woman’s face, gipsy-like and 
warthy, at the upper window in the gable. 
‘le stood up, and raised his hat. He was 
yery modest and shy. ‘The face spoke again : 
‘Yew bin a-paintin’ of my ’ome, young 
man?” 

Slingsby bowed. ‘I have been making a 
ketch. I hope you don’t mind,” he said. 

The face smiled. ‘I don’t mind,” it said, 
‘if you don’t. But what do you see in the 
srazy ole place? ”’ 

“Why,” said Slingsby, “ that’s just it. 
t’s old, and it’s beautiful. I haven’t seen 
uch a pictiresque——”’ 

The face interrupted. ‘ Picktresk!” the 
ace said. “‘ Yew dam well wants to see 
nsoide. Yew wants to live in the ole stye. 
Vhy, I reckon now ’tis rottin’ with age. 
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It’s dark, an’ it’s leaky, an’ it’s deathly cold. 
The grates is wrecked an’ broken. The 
chimney smokes like pizen. We’ve a bin 
livin’ in the ole ruin for twenty year come 
Michaelmas, worse luck. My ’usband’s nigh 
crippled with rheumaticks: my lil boy ’as 
bronchiters an’ my baby’s as pale as milk. 
Picktresk? You ’as to nigh go on all fours 
upstairs, and often the rain drops on the beds. 
That there girt ole helm tree throws a 
blightin’ chilly shadder on the ’ouse. *Ow’d 
you like stone floors an’ muddy boards in 
these perishin’ winters when the north wind 
roars like the guns at Waterloo? An’ do 
yew suppose our narrer-faced, flinty-’earted 
lan’lord ’l1 do any repairs? Not if we was 
on the edge of our cold graves. Picktresk? 
Yew want to try five months’ slop an’ 
blizzard on a coal ration an’ my ’usband’s 
wages. Why, old Squire Dublick, as owns 
the ’state, ’e wouldn’t stable ’is oldest cart- 
’orse in such a warren. Picktresk? Gi’ me 
a cottage with gas an’ water an’ no ’oles in 
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the roof, an’ neither rats nor yet starlin’s for 
lodgers. If yew’as a wife, jest tell ’er, when 
yew takes your picter ome, what I says about 
this picktresk ole English ’ome; and good- 
day, an’ be damned to yew.” 

The face vanished and the window closed 
with a slam. Slingsby Betterton retired at 
the quick-step. When he was well down 
the lane he amended his previous idea: 
** After all,”’ he said, “‘ the figure is not an 
improvement.” 


XITI.—The Travellers .. 


ANGDALE PIKE, sitting in a smoker 
of the Ostend express to Brussels, 
smiled as he remembered a French farce 
he had seen the night before in Paris, 
the comic character in which had been the 
absurd carroty Englishman so popular south 
of the Channel. ‘‘ Who the dickens invents 
these grotesque national types?’ he asked 
himself. ‘‘ Who invented the stage Irish- 
man, the stage Frenchman? As for that 
parody on the Englishman, nothing like it 
ever spoke our language. It was the wildest 
caricature that ever 2 
That was as far as Langdale Pike ever got 
on that line of thought, for at the instant 
the door of the compartment opened and _ 
the Englishman of French vaudeville stepped 
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bodily into the carriage. He was actually 
and absolutely “It.” He was tall. He 
was stout. He was bald. He had red 
Dundreary whiskers, a loud check suit, and 
teeth like tombstones, and directly he was 
inside the compartment he said in English, 
in a loud arrogant tone: ‘This is not a 
smoking compartment. I object to smok- 
ing.” He glared at the dapper little French- 
man in the silk hat, but the little Frenchman 
puffed his cigarette quite calmly. 

Pike came to the rescue. As the comic 
Englishman threw his bag on to the rack, he 
explained that in Belgium the non-smoking 
carriages were labelled ‘‘ No Smoking,” and 
the smokers were left blank. 

“What?” shouted the caricature. “‘ In- 
famous! Absurd! Theidea!” He glared 
at Pike and at the little Frenchman. A very. 
large Frenchman in another corner produced 
his cigar case. The comic Englishman 
snorted with rage: ‘“‘I have been dodging 
the vile stench of tobacco all over Europe,” 
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he: roared, “and here it ds “again? “He 
dragged his bag from the rack, and purple 
with anger went to the window. The train 
was about to start. He threw his bag on to 
the platform, and as he struggled with the 
door handle yelled, ‘‘ Porter! Porter! 
Ici! God damn!” 

Langdale Pike leaned back in his seat and 
laughed aloud. ‘That oath was the one thing 
lacking. The little Frenchman laughed also, 
and said in perfect English: “That is a 
somewhat irascible gentleman. His loathing 
for tobacco is almost pathetic.” 

“He is,” Pike answered, ‘‘ an impossi- 
bility. But he is refreshing. I shall see 
nothing so funny between here and Brussels, 
I know.” But as it turned out he was 
wrong. 

At the first stop a tall pale Frenchman of 
melancholy visage got in and squeezed an 
enormous brown-paper parcel into the rack 
above his own head and the head of his. 
dapper little compatriot. 
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Five minutes later the parcel fell out and 
knocked the little man’s silk hat over his 
eyes. On this both Frenchmen rose, raised 
their hats and bowed. The tall one apolo- 
gised in profuse French. The other waved 
his hands and made light of the mishap. 
The parcel was again packed in with great 
care and two minutes later came over again, 
and once more nearly extinguished the little 
man under his hat. But French politeness — 
held. ‘There were renewed apologies, re- 
newed gesticulations, more smiles. ‘The 
parcel was packed in again. 

This time Langdale Pike could not take 
his eyes from the rack. He was fascinated. 
But the parcel stuck. The train rushed on. 
There would be no further contretemps. ‘The 
tall Frenchman was in a deep and apparently 
sad study, the little Frenchman was dropping 
into a doze, when the train swerved over some 
points, and the parcel, with a bounce, came 
down again on the silk hat. 

Pike held his breath. The large French- 
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man in the corner chuckled, the tall French- 
man, blushing furiously, sprang up, and the 
little Frenchman, pulling up the damaged 
silk hat from over his nose with both hands, 
turned a face pale with emotion to Langdale 
Pike and said incisively and coldly, ‘‘ Ah, my 
God, then. But this becomes amusing.” 

For the rest of the journey the tall man 
nursed his parcel, and the company pre- 
served a thoughtful silence. But as they 
left the carriage at Brussels, Langdale Pike 
spoke to the little Frenchman. He said: 
“Monsieur will, I hope, pardon me if I 
express regret that his compatriot with the 
parcel did not travel with my compatriot 
with the whiskers. I feel, Monsieur, that 
Fate has let slip an opportunity of the most 
sublime.” 
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XIV.—The Anti-Climax 


RIVATE EDDIE GRANGER, of 

Toronto, was enjoying himself. Bored 

and homesick, dawdling down Long Acre 

on the second day of his leave he had found 
a peach. 

The name of the peach was Primula: no 
surname tendered or asked for: there is 
such a thing as “form.” Primula was a 
girl of twenty, buxom, quick-footed, straight, 
and, as Orlando said, about ‘“‘ as high as his 
heart.” 

He met her, as has been said, in dust- 
laden, petrol-fanned, frowsy Long Acre, a 
fresh bright rose in a desert of bricks and 
mortar. He had swapped smiles with her, 
crossed wits with her, and invited her to a 
river trip. 
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Eddie was good ina boat. He pulled with 
ease and power, and she admired his muscular 
form and clean grey eyes, while he feasted 
his gaze upon “her curled-up lips and 
amorous hair,” and his ears upon her Cockney 
wit and her Cockney accent. 

They had gone, well-pleased with each 
other, as far as Kew, and she had entertained 
him all the way with her mimicry, her quaint 
sayings, and her repartee. At Kew they 
had enjoyed a substantial lunch, with a 
bottle of white wine and cigarettes, and then, 
as he rowed back, she had sung him the 
latest music-hall songs, in a voice of soothing 
quality, and he in turn had told her about 
Toronto and the woods and rivers of wilder 
Canada. It had been a halcyon day. He 
had forgotten discipline, and the leave boat 
and the Salient. ‘The appeal in her plaintive 
Cockney accent had touched him. Her dark 
eyes, now languorous, now full of laughter, 
now darting challenges, had made his blood 


tingle. Her mocking, coaxing, whimsical 
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smile, and the moist red lips and small white 
teeth had warmed and soothed and piqued 
and spurred him. In the train he had put 
his arm round her, but she put it away with 
her firm little white hands and shook her 
head roguishly. ‘ Please, pretty soldier, 
not to do that: new blouse,” she said. But 
they were alone in the compartment and 
her charm had gone to his head like wine. 
He clasped: her slim wrists in one of his 
strong brown hands and leaned forward to 
kiss her. She closed her eyes and tilted 
up her flower-like face, and then, with a 
sudden start, he excaimed: ‘‘ My watch. 
I’ve lost my watch.” 

*“* All right,” she whispered; “I know. 
But kiss me.” That was a kiss. It was 
like—like kissing a bunch of roses, he 
thought. 

She drew back, smoothed her hair, and 
asked, smilingly, “‘Have you only just 
missed it?” 

“My waten? « Yes.’ 
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The girl laughed and put the watch into 
his hand. ‘I took it hours ago,” she said. 
‘J thought it would be safer with me.” 

“You took it! How?” asked Eddie. 
“You got the chain-holder through the 
button-hole. Why, I can hardly push it 
through.” 

“‘ Oh, Eddie,” said the girl softly, ‘“‘ have 
you had a good time? ” 

“ Ripping,” the soldier answered. 

Primula smiled beautifully. “So have 
I,” she said. ‘Top-hole. I like you. 
I’ve taken care of you. You are so clean 
and so green. And—I’m a crook.” 

Eddie’s jaw dropped. His brown face 
paled. 

The girl spoke again. ‘* Understand 
me,” she said; “I’m a thief, dear. Don’t 
you like me now? ” 

“What! L-look here, Primula, are you— 
you—pullin’ my leg?” 

The train was stopping. Primula stood 
up and patted her soldier’s cheek. ‘“* No,” 
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she said, “I’m a thief. But I won’t steal 
you. You’re married.” 

“Primula.” 

“Don’t lie, darling. J know.” 

She slipped under his arm, jumped on to 
the platform, and, as she darted into the 
crush, called back at him, smiling radiantly, 
“Soam I. Good-night.” 

““ Now,” said Eddie, standing as the crowd 
streamed by, ‘‘ after that, what in hell am I 
going to do with another eight days? ” 
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HERE were daffodils in the streets, and 

red anemones, as red as coral lac; and 

gay young spring was transfiguring old 
London with gushes of sweet sunshine. 

Big Bart and little Simmonds made for 
their favourite café, and ordered lunch. 
At the table in front of them were a middle- 
aged lady and a spare, dry-looking young 
man. At the table over against them on 
the right were a pleasing couple: a dark, 
well-groomed man of thirty, and a tall, 
blooming girl, with a dream of a hat, an 
exhilarating smile, and dimples. 

While the newcomers conned the bill of 
fare the lean youth spoke. The effect was 
startling. He had a deep, booming, resonant 
voice, with a rusty edge to it, and he said to 
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his lady companion: ‘“‘ What the devil are 
you eating a chop like that for? Do you 
think I’m going to pay half-a-crown for 
offal? You must be a fool.” 

“Hear him?” Bart whispered to his 
friend. “I thought the lady was his mother. 
She’s evidently his wife.” 

Here Miss Dolly Dimple spoke softly to 
her dark Adonis: ‘Oh, my glove is so 
tight Tecan’t pét it. off? There was a 
short silence, broken by the villain of the 
piece remarking amiably to his wife: ‘‘ Why 
couldn’t you wait for me at the corner 
of Whitehall? Eh? Afraid to cross the 
street? You’re a helpless idiot.” 

As the waiter brought the friends their 
food and began to draw the cork of their 
wine-bottle, the dimpled one said: ‘ Isn’t 
my hand cold?” ‘To which, after a sugges- 
tive two bars’ rest, the dark one answered 
naively : “Is your other hand cold?” and 
Bluebeard growled out: ‘‘ These potatoes 


are scandalous. They are clods. And I’ve 
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been waiting twenty minutes for my chop. 
The waiter must be drunk. What? Don’t 
talk rote?” 

‘“* And crossing from Dieppe,’ 


> murmured 


Bonnybell, “‘the weather was heavenly: 
sea so sweetly blue. But I thought I should 
never get here.” 

“No?” said the dark one, and she 
answered, ‘‘ Oh, it seemed an age.” 

*“* And what the devil do you call these? ” 
the ogre bayed at the waiter. “ Do you call 
’em chops? What? Loin chops 4 la carte ? 
Do you imagine I’m going to pay for ’em? 
Fetch the manager. It’s extortion.” 

** A whole month to-day,” said the silken 
treble, and the baritone responded: “ It 
looks a year.” 

When Bluebeard had wrangled, and sworn, 
and paid, he arose, ordered his wife gruffly to 
wait where she was until his return, and in 
moving away bumped his elbow into Bart’s 
burly back. 


“* Sorry,” he barked, and Bart, beaming on 
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him, replied, “Don’t mention it, I beg. 
There’s nothing I enjoy so much.” 
With an evil scowl the ogre passed on. 


- The friends noticed that he was a bony, 


truculent man of thirty-five, with an indigo 
face, a sour mouth, and the eyes of a dead 
fish. He departed with a bounce and a 
slam, and Simmonds glanced at the young 
couple to see if they had felt his baneful 
influence. 

No. ‘They sat in a glow of love and sun- 
shine, conversing in what Slawkenbergins 
called “‘the lambent pupilability of slow, 
low, dry chat, five notes below the natural 
tone :— 


‘* And all the wondrous things of love, 
That sang so sweet in the song, 
Were in the look that met in their eyes, 
And the look was deep, and long. 


Meanwhile, Madame Bluebeard, meek 
and silent, shrank back in her corner, and the 
hovering waiter, towel on arm, gazed at the 
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clustered flies on the ceiling as though they 
had been constellations. 

“*We must not be hard on our blue-faced 
brother,” said Bart; ‘‘he is doubtless a 
victim of heredity. Perhaps his fathers 
chose their fathers badly.” 

Simmonds twisted his moustache, screwed 
his monocle firmly into his eye and answered : 
“Yes. Too true. One of his ancestors 
probably was a hyena, and another was 
certainly a hog. It’s hard luck to be saddled 
with such a black-avised, graceless, kindless 
gang of viperish pirates as those from whom 
our unfortunate friend has descended.” 

Bart glimpsed the lovers out of the tail 
of his eye. ‘‘ London,” he remarked, “ is 
a wonderful city, and I’m proud to be able 
to present her with a new topographical 
discovery. It is exactly five hundred yards 
from ‘Temple Bar to Fairyland.” 
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T was in the early days of the war. The 
up train from Portsmouth stopped at 
Havant, and a little soldier in khaki 
climbed into a first-class smoker. He was 
lame, and a young naval officer helped him. 
iL hankee, sir,” said.the soldier. ‘ They 
turned me out o’ the next compartment 
because I wanted to smoke. Dyin’ for a 
smoke, I was.”’ 

“Well, you can smoke here,” said the 
officer. 

The soldier produced a pipe and a match. 
He struck the match, but did not light his 
pipe. He had an abstracted way of gazing 
in front of him, as though he were seeing 
or thinking of something that was a long 


way off. 
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“You have been wounded,” said the 
officer. 

“‘ Yes,” the soldier answered, “ shell hole 
—in the knee.” He stared again in silence, 
then uttered the one word: ‘*‘ Mons.” 

After a while, always gazing out of the 
window or at the wall, and speaking in a 
dreamy way, as one might talk to himself, 
he spoke again: ‘‘ It’s not the scrappin’ that 
knocks you—it’s the women and children— 
driven out of their ’?omes. What? Seen 
our chaps cry. J cried. Women, half- 
dressed—runnin’ along the muddy roads— 
in the dark—their little kiddies screamin’. 
That’s what shakes you up. ‘They stab ’em, 
those brutes. ‘They burn their cottages and 
bits of furniture. ‘They—they—damn ’em.” 

He struck another match, and watched it 
burn out as he talked. ‘‘ Not but what the 
fightin’ was ’ot. I mean at Mons. We got 
it in the neck. I wonder I came out of it. 
Ido. I wonder I’m alive. I never thought 
to live—and I didn’t care.” 
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The officer offered him a cigar. He took 
it, absently, with a half-whispered ‘“‘ Thank 
you, sir,’ and held it in his hand, but did 
not light it. ‘‘ They wouldn’t let me smoke 
in there,” ‘he said? “*I was’ dyin’? for <a 
smoke—just out of hospital.” He gazed 
again out of a window. Then he said: 
“Shell hole, in the knee. Ill never forget 
the Battle of Mons—never. Look at my 
tunic. It’s my best. The other was torn 
to ribbons—barbed wire. ‘That was in the 
charge. They ran. My God! how they 
ran. They don’t like the bayonet.” He 
bit the end off the cigar. His eyes were 
sleepy and half-closed. He went on talking, 
as though to himself. 

““We were put out at open order, near 
the canal. Mons Canal. The captain said: 
‘Sit down, men, and smoke.’ An hour later 
he said: ‘Get what cover you can, and lie 
down.’ An hour later he said: ‘ Charge 
your magazines, but don’t fire till I give the 
word,’ At four o’clock we got some tea, 
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and while we were drinkin’ it, the Germans 
came on. Crowds of ’em: swarms of ’em. 
Some carrying machine-guns as we carry 
stretchers. ‘ Well,’ I says to my mate, ‘ now 
she blows.’ Bill says, ‘ Go easy,’ and a shell 
burst, and Bill was dead. Like that! Then 
the captain said: ‘Steady, men. Don’t get 
excited. Aim well. Pick out your men. 
Wait for the word.’ And the shrapnel came. 
What a row it makes—when it bursts. And 
the captain said: ‘Now, boys. Let ’em 
have. it. Fire..* We did. fire. - And their 
machine-guns got to work. And the shrapnel 
was thick.” 

The soldier put his pipe in his pocket and 
lit his cigar. Then he spoke again. “ I'll 
never forget the Battle of Mons. We fired 
steady, and dropped ’em fast. They came 
on faster. It got too hot. Id shot off two 
bandoliers. Pah! the smell o’ the cordite. 
Then the captain gave the order to charge. 
We had to climb the barbed wire. Tore 
my clothes to ribbons—tunic—shirt. ‘They 
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hopped it when we got the bayonet at them. 
Then—more shells—I got it in the knee. 
Shells, shells—the Battle of Mons. Our 
captain was hit. Right through the chest. 
When I crawled to him he said—he said, 
“Good-bye.? He said, ‘Good-bye. [’m 
done. Shake hands,’ he said, ‘ I’m going.’ ” 

** Did he die? ” asked the officer. 

“We picked him up,” said the soldier, 
“and carried him out o’ the fire. He died. 
Yes—he’s dead. He was a handsome lovable 
chap. Like a brother. I'll never forget the 
Battle of Mons.” 

The soldier had let out his cigar. He sat 
plunged in thought. The memory of Mons 
was with him. Its pathos was in his voice ; 
its horror was in his eyes. When he left 
the train at Chichester he stood by the open 
door and stared at the naval officer. ‘‘ Good- 
night, sir,” he said, “and thank you. Soon 
as I’m fit I’m goin’ back. My wife didn’t 
want me to go at first. But when I told 


her about the women—and the kiddies— 
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and—and what I’d seen—she said, ‘ Go back, 
dada, and see it out.’ Yes, she wished she 
could go. Good-night, sir. They might 
have let me smoke. Yes—it’s the women— 
and the little kiddies. Thank you, sir.” He 
closed the door, and the train moved on. 


XVIIT.—The Journalists 


LEET STREET, when the pavements 
are inches deep in snow-broth and 
the east wind drives the sleet in one’s 
face, is not a primrose path of dalliance. 
Under such conditions, Knaggs and Poodles, 
of the ‘Sunday Sport,” plodded through 
the night, with collars up and heads down. 
As they neared a hoarding, outside a half- 
completed building, they noticed a tall, thin 
man, lurking in the shadow and partial 
shelter. As others passed him he would fall 
in by their side for a few paces, and then 
turn back. So it fared with Knaggs and 
Poodles. As they drew level with the 
stranger he dropped into step with them, 
and said, in a sharp, businesslike tone: “‘ We 
must all die. Ever think of it?” 
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The two journalists took not the slightest 
notice. But as they drew level with the 
door of the Blue Unicorn, Knaggs, pausing, 
said: “They sell whisky here. Ever 
think of it?” And they entered the 
hostelry. 

The barmaid attended them with haughty 
detachment and retired to a seat, from which 
she gazed coldly over their heads in silence. 
Knaggs winked at Poodles. ‘‘ The marble 
heart,” he whispered. “Old married men. 
Not pretty. Nothing doing.” 

The door opened a few inches, and there 
entered a tiny draggled girl-child. She held 
up matches for sale without aword. Knaggs, 
swarthy, lean, whose curled-up black mous- 
tache and heavy eyebrows gave him a 
Mephistophelian appearance, stared at the 
mite and rubbed his chin. Poodles, a cor- 
pulent, jolly person, with round face and 
eyes like a seal, bent over, picked up the 
human morsel, and sat her on the table. 
“Who,” he asked, “‘ are you?” 
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The wee mite answered, in a shy whisper : 
“* Please, ’m Maggie’s girl.” 

“Oh,” said Poodles, ‘then go and tell 
Maggie Uncle George says she’s to take you 
home out of the wet and cold.” He slipped 
half-a-crown into the baby hand, kissed the 
wet pink face, and sat her down on the 
floor. 

Knaggs signalled for fresh drinks. ‘The 
barmaid came forward smiling, asked if they 
would like a bit of lemon, and remarked that 
the weather was ‘ atrocious.” 

The men drank their grog, bowed, and 
left. As they passed along the lobby Poodles 
asked : ‘‘ What happened to dear Lady Dis- 
dain? Seemed a sudden thaw.” 

Knagegs chuckled. “‘ That, my dear Wat- 
son,” he said, ‘‘is too obvious. Maternal 
instinct. It wasn’t only what you did, but 
the way you did it. The way you spoke to 
the child. Your gaze, as some poetical 
Johnny says, enfolded her. It hit the 
bar-lady where she dives. At that moment, 
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my dear chap, you ranked in precedence 
before a corporal of the Horse Guards 
Blue.” 

The men pushed open the swing-doors, 
and butted out into the storm. 


14 


XVIII.—The Gentleman 


'T was late on Sunday night. The three 
business men sat round a small table 
in the hotel smoking-room with their 
heads close together, like stage conspirators. 
“P’raps, Mr. Percival,” said the man with 
the ferret’s eyes, “you could put Buster 
here up to snuff. What?” He nodded 
towards “ Buster,”’ a man with a square face, 
heavy eyelids and thick red lips. 

““Happen I might,” answered the man 
with no back to his head. ‘“‘ We can talk 
about that to-morrow.” 

“‘ Nay,” said ‘‘ Buster,” shaking his head. 
“‘ [’]l be off to-morrow good and early if I 
can get a fairish sort of aturn-out. I always 
like to drive to big customers. Looks 
classy.” 
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“Hal? said Mrs Percival. 

“ Yes,”? continued “ Buster,” ‘last time 
I were in this town I had a bit o’ luck. 
Took a hansom for t’ day. Booked some 
fat orders an’ got fairly canned up 7? t’ 
process. At about four o’clock, comin’ across 
t’ Town Hall square, t’ cab collided with a 
lorry.” 

“That your good luck? ” interrupted the 
man with the ferret eyes. 

 Wiait. aobity: ‘said Guster. posal 
bottom o° t’ cab fell out and I dropped 
through. Fact. ‘Took a bobby five minutes 
to extricate me. 

**?Ave another whisky-an’-soda, Mr. Per- 
cival. Ring, Dick. When I got on my feet 
again t? cabman were being carried off to 
th’ infirmary. He were bashed about pretty 
badly ; quite unconscious. So I took a short 
stick an’ stepped it without waitin’ to be 
asked for t’ fare. That’s where the luck 
came in. I must have owed thirty bob if 
I owed a penny.” 
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“Good lad. ‘That were smart,” said ferret 
eyes. ‘‘ What do you think, Mr. Percival? ” 

Mr. Percival smiled an unwholesome and 
evil smile and answered: ‘‘ Yes, by gum, 
that was smart.” 

“* And did they never rumble thee? ” Dick 
asked. 

** Buster ” shook his bullet head. ‘‘ No,” 
he said, ‘‘ how could they? ‘T” driver were 
in bed a month. Sol heard. It were hard 
lines, an’ I sent me father five bob to give 
im. But th’ old chap put it on a gee-gee 
and lost it. Sot’ driver got nowt.” 

The three men laughed in a sly, stealthy 
way, then Dick returned to his proposition. 
‘“* Why not give Buster the griffin to-night ? ” 
he asked. 

Mr. Percival pursed his thin lips and 
frowned. “ H’m!” he said, “I could put 
him wise, if he’d be told.” 

“‘ Buster ’’ spoke up quickly and eagerly. 
“I want to be told,” he said. 

Mr. Percival, glancing sidelong at “ Bus- 
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ter,” said: ‘‘ Of course, this is strictly among 
ourselves. It goesnofarther. That’s under- 
stood. What?” 

“‘ Buster’ raised his heavy eyelids the 
width of a line, took the cigar out of his 
mouth and said earnestly: ‘‘Of course, 
mum’s the word. You needn’t think I shall 
give it away.” He thumped his heavy fist 
on the table and concluded: “ Dammit all ! 
I’m a gentleman.” 


ays 


XIX.—The Donkey 


A LINNEL, as the neighbours called 
him, a market gardener on the East 
Coast, was one of those rare men whom 
the gods have made lovable. If he had 
a vanity, or a vice, or a human fault of 
any kind it was too minute for detection by 
the most critical eye. Every one respected 
him, every one liked him. He was frugal 
and generous, industrious and sociable, 
amiable and sincere. He had no enemies 
and never talked scandal about his friends. 
He worshipped his wife and children, and 
they returned the compliment. He loved 
children and flowers and animals and birds, 
and spoilt every human creature with whom 
he had dealings, including Martha Maria, 
the maid-of-all-work, whom he had taken 
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out of a workhouse school and treated as a 
daughter. 

Unfortunately Martha Maria was one of 
those warped and soured natures who despise 
mildness, mistrust benevolence, and resent 
kind treatment. Also, the truth was not in 
her. Being as she was an inveterate gossip, 
with a bitter tongue and an almost devilish 
imagination, she caused mischief. Indeed, 
with her incredible genius for slander, she 
was a danger to the domestic peace of the 
village. 

Thus it happened that in one of her con- 
fidential chats with the milk boy she conjured 
up out of her mysterious inner consciousness 
a lie to the effect that the Linnel family 
habitually ill-treated their fat and sleepy 
donkey, an animal who did not answer to 
the name of Balaam. ‘The milk boy reported 
the story to his mother, who told the grocer, 
who repeated it to Mrs. Walker-Burns, the 
local secretary of the S.P.C.A. 


In the sequel Mrs. Walker-Burns, with an 
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umbrella over her proud head, and a stern 
gleam in her cold eye, entered the Linnel 
nursery garden, found Pa Linnel petting his 
roses, announced her dread office, and asked 
if she could see the donkey. 

Pa Linnel smiled, as was his wont, with 
all the features of his benevolent brown face, 
and answered: ‘‘ Certainly, madam. Be so 
good as follow the lavender hedge to the 
end and turn to the right through the 
pergola. You will find the donkey on the 
lawn. I am sorry it is raining, but it is 
not a heavy shower.” Having spoken, the 
gentle Pa returned to his ministrations 
amongst the budding roses, and the lady, 
with a cold “ Thank you,” passed on. 

She walked steadily along between the 
lavender shrubs, turned into the pink plea- 
saunce of the ramblers, and found the donkey, 
and Boy and Girl Linnel on the lawn. ‘The 
children were chatting and laughing. The 
donkey was chewing maize. ‘The group were 
exposed to the shower, and the girl was 
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holding an umbrella over the fat donkey to 
keep the rain off him. 

‘What surprised me,” Pa Linnel said to 
his wife that evening, “‘ was that the lady 
went out the other gate. She didn’t come 
back. I thought she was a better sport.” 
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XX.—The Matches 


OR fifty miles the old gentleman and 
the young sailor had shared their 
third-class compartment without speaking. 
Then the old gentleman asked for a match, 
and the young sailor, with a gentle smile, 
produced six large boxes of vestas and laid 
them on the seat. 

“You think I have a cargo, sir,” he said, 
in a very light, soft voice, “ but I am less 
odd than I seem. It is since I came ashore 
that I carry all those matches. At sea I 
was a long time without.” 

“It is inconvenient to be without 
matches,” said the old gentleman. 

“Yes, sir, it is,” the sailor boy smiled 
more broadly, *‘ but I hope you have not 


so felt the want of matches as have I.” 
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“¢ What countryman are you? ”’ asked the 
old gentleman. ‘ You are not English.” 

“ No, sir, I am of Belgium; my home is 
Brussels.” 

“And what about those matches?” the 
old gentleman asked. ‘“‘ There’s a story in 
thatveht tA yarn 74 

The boy nodded. “ It was just only this,”’ 
he said. “I came to Ireland from Sydney 
in a sailing barque. ‘The English captain he 
resigned because the food was bad. We had 
a Dutch captain. We struck bad weather 
from the start. A month out at sea and we 
had no matches. There was not a match 
on the ship. What a silly little want—the 
want of a match. But it gave us much 
trouble. We could not light a fire. We 
could not light our lamps. We could not 
cook; but that was not important—all the 
food was rotten. It was not comfortable. 

“‘T made a poor voyage of that time. I 
fell off the mast on to the iron deck and 
hurt my head and broke my leg. We were 
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two months overdue when we reached 
Ireland, and we were on the last day’s 
allowance of water.” 

*“‘ And where are you going now?” asked 
the old gentleman. “Will you go to sea 
again?” 

The boy nodded his flaxen head. “ Yes,’ 
he said, “‘ as soon as I get a ship. I go now 
to London to see a lawyer to ask for ration 
money. Then I go to Brussels to my old 
mother. She keeps my money for me. 
Some day, when I have save plenty, I live 
with my mother, and we have a garden and 
sell fruit and flowers.” 

“You are a good son,” said the old 
gentleman. ‘‘ What is your age?” 

“‘ T am eighteen,” said the sailor. ‘‘ When 
we came to Ireland the crew deserted, all 
but me. The Dutch captain, he said, ‘ Fry 
me some bacon, and be damned to you,’ 
and I took the bacon to the galley and I 
did not ever go back to him. He was not 
good that Dutchman. He did not mend my 
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leg. The cook, he mended it, and my head 
too.” 

“You sailors,” said the old gentleman, 
“must be very brave.” 

The sailor boy, smiling, shook his head. 
‘IT do not know, sir,’’ he answered; “it is 
just use. When you are used to the sea you 
do not fear the sea. When you think to die 
and you do not die you forget the fear of 
death. But there is one thing I never shall 
forget, and that is to take a great many of 
matches with me every time I go to sea.” 

“‘ Ah,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘ I under- 
stand. Living on wet grain and cold water, 
falling off masts and breaking one’s legs, 
getting one’s head mended by the cook, 
become from use a matter of habit, eh? ” 

“That is it, sir,” said the sailor boy; “ it 
isa matter of habit. It is so with that Dutch 
captain. He is of habit a black thief. I do 
not like him. I would not sail with him 
again. But when I get home my mother 
will make sweet cakes and will mend my 
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clothes, and I shall forget the barque and 
the captain: sailors soon forget.” 

“Do they?” said the old gentleman. 
“Well, my boy, I change here. Good-bye 
and good luck.” 

“Good-bye, sir,” said the young sailor. 
He leaned out of the window and waved his 
hand.t=-ltas; she said; better to forget. 
It makes it always easier when you can 
forget.” 
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HAT we have to do,” said Pro- 
fessor Getliffe, turning his pale, 
thoughtful face towards his aged and 
goat-like companion, “is to postulate a 
working political theory with an ethical con- 
ception as motive power. Until we do 
tdi 
Sir Thomas Foramin, stroking his long 
grey beard, and with his weak moist eyes 
glaring through the round windows of his 
spectacles, cut in with: ‘‘ Ethical concep- 
tion? Fiddle! How could you drive an 
ethic into the Piltdown skull? What you 
have to do, boy, is to lie doggo in Nature’s 
laboratory, and not monkey with strange 
gases and fragile retorts.” 


The waitress, soft, beautiful, with trans- 
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parent skin, massed black hair and melting 
dark eyes, gently insinuated tea and toast 
between the disputants, and vanished sound- 
lessly. Neither of the scientific gentlemen 
noticed her in any way. Getliffe, playing 
with a spoon, replied to the attack of Sir 
Thomas. ‘‘ Do we know whether Piltdown 
was a branch or a stem? What about the 
phenomenal cranial capacity of the Cromag- 
nards? ” 

“* Ha!” said Sir Thomas, putting his elbow 
on the cake, and flicking the ash of his 
cigarette into his tea, “ the Cromagnards ! 
An interesting and—er—extinct race. Prob- 
ably died of an ethical conception, or were 
wiped out by a more virile and prognathous 
people.” He smiled cynically. 

‘In fact, professor,” said Getliffe, “ you 
are asking me to believe that matter will 
always conquer mind.” 

“Not at all; not at all.”? Sir Thomas 
became aware of the cake, and brushed his 
elbow. “But do not anticipate: do not try 
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to hustle the sun. You young fellows always 
want to teach the pigs to grunt sonatas. 
Now 2 

“‘ But, professor,” said Getliffe eagerly, 
‘“‘ we cannot afford to wait a few zons while 


our opportunist pseudo-statesmen evolve a 
soul. The nation is fast developing patho- 
logical symptoms. Are we to abandon the 
case to empiricists ? ” 

“My dear boy,” said Sir Thomas, “ if 
you play at politics, play the game: and 
don’t forget your gas-mask. It’s a dirty 
game, but it is governed by simple laws. 
Then play it simply, for what it is worth. 
It is not—the slightest use—attempting— 
organ fugues—on a zither.” 

“Very well,” said Getliffe; “I see. 1 
say let us take a hand in the political 
chicanery, but let us play on the side of 
the angels. What I advocate is the scientific 
method with the ethical purpose. We are 
agreed that the present Government is im- 
possible. We are agreed that the democracy 
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must beled. Right! Now I have confidence 
in the Bush-Waterlon theorem v 

Sir Thomas shook his head slowly. ‘ No, 
no,” he said, “a simple formula: ‘Damn 
the Mandarins,’ or ‘ Lloyd George must 


go 


Et Sade) 


* * * * * 


“Who is he? ” asked the auburn waitress 
of the pretty one, as they lolled over the 
tray. 

The girl with the melting eyes glanced 
across the room at the young professor. 
“T don’t know his name,” she said with the 
plaintive Cockney accent; “‘ he often comes 
here. Seems a nice feller, but I do feel 
sorry for him.” 

“Sorry for im!” said the auburn girl. 
EW yt 2 

Oh, ledunno;, “said sweet eyes. ‘1 
always feel as he wants somebody to take 
cate Orv iin. 
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HE black girls were loading bananas 

on The Silver Wave at Kingston, 
Jamaica. Major Condy and the captain 
of the ship watched the scene from the 
bridge. The girls marched in single file 
up a plank to the deck, each carrying a 
bundle of the fruit on her head. These 
bundles were passed to the men at the 
hatches, after which the girls crossed the 
deck and went ashore by a second plank. 
Ever and anon as they worked the girls 
would break into song, or improvise a cake 
walk. They had rich voices and were 
splendid animals, straight, strong, lithe and 
perfectly formed, beautiful indeed from their 
heels to their chins. And they rolled their 
hot black eyes and flashed their firm white 
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teeth, and threw a savage gusto and sly 
diablerie into their dances. Those dances 
were grotesque and wild, for they were 
probably based on the primeval war dances 
of fierce African tribes. 

The Major, new to the West Indies, was 
astonished if not a little scandalised, but he 
appreciated none the less the grace, the fire 
and the power of the audacious performers. 
“They are fine women, by George!” he 
remarked to the Captain. 

“Yes. Call them devils and you'll be 
nearer,” was the answer; “and yet they 
are merry devils. Just children of the 
sun.” 

There was one girl, the leader in the cake 
walks, in the songs and hymns and in all 
the impudence, who was conspicuous by 
reason of her sauciness and beauty. She was 
wilder, more agile, more pantherine and 
more mischievous than any of the reckless 
crowd. She seemed to bubble with song 
and tingle with dance and wriggle with sin. 
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She slapped the black men, tickled the black — 
women, winked and grimaced at the sailors, 
and bandied jests with all. She imitated 
cleverly the castanets with her fingers and 
the banjo with her mouth. She seemed full 
of an insolent good-humour, and then, sud- 
denly, and without visible cause, she sprang 
at another girl, seized her by her woolly 
hair, and bending her over a spar smacked 
her face most viciously. ‘This brought the 
white foreman into action, who took her by 
the wrist, led her apart from the workers 
and spoke to her very sternly. What he 
said was inaudible on the bridge, but it was 
evident he was telling her she must work 
no more. 

“‘ Now,” said Captain Gosher, “‘ you’ll see 
some fun.” 

The black Venus exploded like a firework. 
She threw her porter’s knot on the deck, 
dragged the gaudy head tire from her hair, 
rent her patched and tattered blouse from 
the neck to the waist, and after stamping 
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and whirling her arms for a few moments, 
burst into a passion of tears and howls. 

The foreman walked away very grimly till 
he heard the storm of choking sobs. ‘Then 
he hesitated, and the Major said to the 
Captain: “A son of Adam. I'll lay you 
six to four in dollars that she downs him.” 

But the Captain shook his head. ‘* Hasn’t 
a dog’s chance,” he commented, smiling. 

The foreman hesitated, then came back. 
** Stop that,” he said, in a manner that was 
half threat and half appeal; ‘‘stop it. D’ye 
hear? 

The black daughter of Eve laid her woolly 
head upon her shapely ebony arms and 
blubbered harder than ever. The foreman 
looked angry and uncomfortable; but the 
dignity of office and a sense of discipline 
compelled him to fight for terms. He 
walked away again, and the sobs redoubled. 
They shook the woman, but they also shook 
the man. 

“Ten to one in dollars,” said the Major, 
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with a grin; and “ No takers ” answered the 
Captain. 

The foreman was beaten. He came back 
slowly, sulkily, and spoke to her in a kinder 
tone, as though he were at once arguing and 
reproving, and finally he said sharply: “‘ Go 
on, then.” 

Thereupon the black puss lifted her head, 
dried her eyes, turned on her smile, and 
went off with the bright red and yellow 
head cloth trailing from her hand, like a 
flag hauled down after a siege and carried 
out by the garrison with military honours. 

The Captain laughed, and taking the 
Major’s arm led him towards the chart- 
house. ‘* We’ll have a small bottle,” he said. 
“It always turns out like that when we 
tackle the weaker sex. There’s a lot of 
human nature ina man. What?” 
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ONSTABLE THEOPHILUS MULES, 
the river policeman at Groomsbridge, 
was at odds with fortune. His superiors 
had alluded with official asperity to his 
failure to secure a case for many moons. 
It was a cold night in a cold world, and he 
slipped through the side door of the Bridge 
Inn and stayed -himself with flagons. 
Emerging cautiously his practised ear 
caught the sound of an unsteady footfall in 
the lane ahead of him. The lane was narrow 
and lay at right angles to the towing-path, 
to which it led. The night was dark, the 
river was in spate. If the obviously in- 
ebriated passenger knew where he was—well. 
If not—there was a twelve-foot drop sheer to 
the wicked rushing river. Constable Mules 
walked swiftly down the lane. 
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Before he had gone fifty yards he thought 
he heard a splash and was sure he heard a 
cry, Hewan: 

Reaching the towing-path, he got a faint 
glimpse of a white face and a white hand in 
the black swirl of the water. 

He was a sinner, Theophilus Mules. He 
drank, he slacked, he accepted tips and the 
truth was not in him. But he was a brave 
man and he knew the river. 

Without so much as a second thought or a 
change of step he leapt into the weltering 
spate: belt, lantern, cape, truncheon, heavy 
boots, helmet and all the rest. 

A few strokes put him alongside the sinking 
struggling stranger. ‘Theophilus grabbed him 
by the hair and steered for the shoreward arch 
of the town bridge. Into the cold night of 
the arch they were carried, and then Theo- 
philus made a half turn and the waters threw 
them up on the shoal of the mud bank. 

Theophilus dragged the man he had 
rescued up the shore and propped him in a 
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sitting posture against a house wall under the 
_ corner lamp. He peered into the dazed face 
of his protégé, squeezed the rain out of his 
own whiskers, said, with a sorrowful shake of 
his head, ‘‘ Old chappie, you are very, very 
drunk: a shockin’ sight,” and ran him in. 
Next day Constable Mules received the 
congratulations of the Bench on his courage 
and fine sense of duty, and for some time 
afterwards walked the village with confidence 
renewed. He had achieved a case. 
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XXIV.—The Tramp » 


ETTLE and Morrisy, swinging up 
the hill, simultaneously sighted the 
figure, for they agreed to call it a figure 
and not a man. The figure, then, sat 
huddled upon a heap of road metal, under 
the cool canopy of an oak. It was dressed, or 
rather bundled, in a bigger man’s coat which 
had once been brown, a bigger man’s hat 
which had once been green, the ruins of a 
pair of moleskin trousers, and the wrecks of 
two odd boots. The rags, the face, and the 
bushy hair of the figure were of a faded 
neutral drab, the indescribable colour effect 
of the sun and rain and dust of years. The 
figure was bent, its claws gripping its knees, 
its parrot-like beak hooked over a moustache 
like a worn-out hearth broom. 
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“It’s a gnome,” said Kettle. 

“It’s a tramp,” said the matter-of-fact 
Morrisy. 

* *Scuse me, guv’nor, ’ave yer got such a 
thing as a fill o’ baccy about yer? ”’ said the 
figure. 

Kettle and Morrisy did what was expected, 
and sat down on the heap of metal. ‘‘ You’re 
on the road, I suppose,” Kettle hinted. 

The figure emitted a puff of smoke and a 
wheezy chuckle. The sunken eyes gleamed 
in their deep cavities like sparks. ‘“ Yus,” 
said the figure, “ I’m onthe road. What else 
’ud yer take me for: a harchdeacon, a land- 
scape hartist, a blinkin’ landowner? I’m a 
tramp.” He sucked hard at his greasy pipe. 

“<I see,” said Kettle, “ you are the com- 
plete thing, the embodied wander thirst.” 

“It’s a dusty day,” 
“ to talk about thirst, unless it’s goin’ to lead 
to anything.” 

“‘T suppose,” said Morrisy, “ you live in 


answered the figure, 


the open; you have no home?” 
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“?Ome?” The figure stressed the word. 
“?’OQme? My ’ome’s not two mile away. 
Me’appy ’ome. Me brother lives there still. 
Me dear brother: blast im!” 

Morrisy grinned. ‘‘ That’s the real fra- 
ternal spirit,” he said. 

“Har! me dear brother,” the figure 
answered, ‘“’E’sanice man. Most respect- 
able ’e is. Doin’ well. Natural ’e would do 
well! °E’s a blinkin’ frog.” 

“ Cold,” suggested Kettle. 

“Got no blood in ’im,” said the figure, 
‘no bowels, no soul. Look ’ere, guv’nor, 
we're twins ; went to school together, fought 
like young dogs. ‘Then one day I got fed up 
with ’im and the old man, an’ I ’opped it.” 

“Ran away?” Kettle asked. 

“Run?” said the figure, ‘no fear. Me 
run? I stepped it.” He smoked a few 
minutes, then continued: ‘That was 
twenty year ago. I took the road and ’oofed 
it all over the blinkin’ map for ten year. 
Then one night I was a-passin’, an’ I thought 
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I’d look up me dear brother. It were a 
moonlight night; sweet it were, an’ ’e was 
gone to bed. I kicked at the shiny door of 
"is respectable villa, an’ ’e hopens a winder an’ 
looks out, an’ *é says, ‘’Oo’s that?’ ’e says, 
aultcays, “itis me, PL )says,. it’s Dick, your 
broriere Dick ult says..* What ?:” “essays, 
SDiCky @ corayes!\arter ‘all’ these | ‘years,’ 76 
sayss Waitia mo’, Dick, ’e says,an’. in 
’e goes. 

“ Well, guv’nor, I stood under ’is winder, 
an’ in a jiff ’e comes back, and ’e says, ‘ You 
must be thirsty, Dick,’ ’e says, an’ ’e hempties 
a water-jug on me blinkin’ ’ead.” 

“That,” remarked Kettle, “‘ was an un- 
friendly act.” 

“My blinkin’ hoath it were, guv’nor,” 
answered the figure, “‘ but I weren’t to say 
much surprised, knowin’ ’im to be so 
religious.” 

“What did you say? ” asked Morrisy. 

‘“‘ Ho,” said the figure, ‘“‘ I calls up to ’im, 
‘ Thankee, brother, but I harsks no favours ; 
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what I gets I pays for,’ an’ I walks across to 
an ’eap o’ road metal, as it might be this 
we’re settin’ on, which was left there provi- 
dential, an’ shivers hevery pane 0” glass in ’is 
blinkin’ villa. Arter that, I toddles along.” 

“Well,” said Kettle, “what happened 
Next! < 

The figure again chuckled wheezily. “‘ Nex’ 
day,” he said, ‘‘ me dear brother put the cops 
on me, an’ I did time—a month ’ard.”’ 

“Too bad, too. bad!” Kettle and 
Morrisy exclaimed together. 

The figure executed a complicated wink. 
‘* A month? ” he answered. ‘‘ Ho, I done it 
on me ’ead, an’ by crumbs, it were worth 
Tee 

“Will you call on your brother to-day? ” 
Morrisy inquired. 

The figure slowly shook his head. “‘ N-o,”’ 
he said, “I fink not. ’E got married two 
year ago, an’ ’e never acknowledged the 
weddin’ present what I sent ’im. I found 
a dead hedgehog in a ditch, an’ I packed it up 
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careful an’ sent it ’im, carriage forrard. An’ 
’e never hanswered, an’ I dropped ’im. You 
goin’, gents? Well, solong. I shall squat a 
while an’ try to raise a thirst. Not as I— 
thankee, guv’nor, thankee!” 
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T was a clear bleak day. The white 
sunshine lighted up the old portraits 
on the walls: portraits of dead celebri- 
ties painted by dead artists. Dick Gatley, 
war correspondent, was waiting to get his 
passport stamped. In front of him were a 
French lady and a nun. The French lady 
had a delicate aquiline nose, full red lips, and 
stabbing black eyes. She was nervous, 
excited, and very much alive. ‘ H’m, 
h’m!” The keen-faced calm official tapped 
his large white teeth with the handle of his 
pen. “Your husband is at the front, 
madame? ” 
“Yes, yes,” said madame, “and “my 
children are alone, in Paris, and our business, 
it will be ruined.” ‘The official stamped the 


papers. 
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The nun moved forward. She was tall 
and slight, with faded hair and cheeks and 
faded eyes. Grief and maceration had 
drenched out of her all fire and colour, all 
desire and vanity. She was clean and selfless 
as a winter cloud. Her pale lips set in a pale 
smile, a still smile won at the cost of thought 
and tears. It reminded Gatley of the smile 
on a dead face. 

The official took the papers from her long 
slim hands and glanced over them with a 
wrinkling of the brows. He looked up and 
said gently, “ Brussels? I’m afraid—I’m 
afraid it’s impossible.” 

The tall nun, pure and calm as a waning 
moon, answered in soft even tones : ‘‘ Pardon 
me. ‘The matter is urgent. Please, please 
assist me.” 

The official frowned thoughtfully. “ But, 
madame,” he protested. “ Brussels is in the 
hands of the enemy. All the country be- 
tween Brussels and Antwerp is a welter of 
savage fighting. ‘The railways are torn up, 
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the bridges are down. The Germans—you 
know what they are. It is not fit for you to 
go there. It is not safe.” 

“ But, sir,” says the nun, “I left some of 
my schoolchildren in Brussels before the 
war. They cannot stay there. I must fetch 
them. I must goto them.” 

The official shook his head. “I cannot 
prevent you,” he said, “I can only advise 
you. You would incur great danger; 
terrible danger——” 

The nun interrupted, saying sweetly and 
quietly, “‘ Itis my duty.” The two regarded 
each other gravely. The official stamped the 
papers. 

Then the official said : “‘ Morning, Gatley, 
going across? What could one dowith such 
a case as that?” 

Gatley handed over his papers. “‘ Do?” 
he said, “she’s unanswerable. Duty! No 
answer to that. You can’t stop the grass 
from growing. What’s death or danger to a 
woman like that? Thanks.” He took the 
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papers, then he said, ‘Do? If I were one 
of the righteous I’d say ‘ pray for her,’ being 
one of the wicked I say ‘God bless her.’ 
And,” he added, as an afterthought, ‘“ [ll 
lay you odds she’ll win through.” 

‘* T hope she will, indeed,” said the official, 
and as he took the passport pushed at him 
by a huge florid Dutchman he sighed. 
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ERTRAND GUINEAGOLD, a well- 
fed, well-dressed, well-looking Eng- 
lishman of thirty, sat in the writing-room 
of a continental hotel, reading over a letter 
he had just written. 

He was by profession a little of an author 
and a good deal of a dawdler. He had a 
comfortable income and a comfortable house 
in Devonshire. He had just written the 
letter to a lady, and it was by way of being 
a proposal of marriage. Men’s ideas of pro- 
posing marriage differ as widely as their ideas 
of mixing salads. Guineagold’s proposal 
took a literary form. His letter ran as 
follows :— 


“ My pear CaTuerine,—I have just had a 
very pleasant experience, and naturally that 
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has turned my thoughts to you. There is in 
this quaint city a certain handsome place, or 
square, to which the kindly citizens resort to 
admire and feed the pigeons. Do not, I 
entreat you, confuse our pigeons here with 
the dowdy swarms of slaty blue-rocks of 
St. Paul’s and the Museum. Our birds are 
multi-coloured and splendid, in rose and 
snow, violet and cream, iris and lily, amethyst 
and emerald, and opal, and pearl and gold, 
with plumy crests and splangled throats and 
pencilled wings, and they flock and flutter in 
clouds. 

‘In the great place one can buy maize in 
small paper bags, and all day long these happy, 
pampered birds are fed. Now they circle 
round, executing pretty evolutions in the 
air; now they settle softly, like showers of 
pink and amber and lilac flower petals, and 
once more graciously permit themselves to 
be feasted. 

*¢ Women and men and children come here 
to feed the birds. ‘The pigeons flock closely 
about the feet of the feeders. They flutter 
up and alight upon their shoulders, arms, and 
hands. ‘They take food from the lips or out- 
stretched palms of ladies, babies, priests, and 
soldiers. ‘The place is gay with the light and 
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colour of their sparkling forms; the air is 
musical with the rustle of their pinions; and 
when a passing motor startles them with 
strident hooter they rise up in a rush of living 
glory, and the pedestrians lift wistful eyes 
to them, and sigh. 

“Do you know, all my life I have longed 
to have a bird feed out of my hand? To-day 
my wish was granted. I had three beautiful 
doves on one arm and two more on my 
shoulder. The birds alight upon the hand 
as gently as a feather; their little pink feet 
grasp one’s finger tenderly yet firmly; one 
can scarcely feel the bill that takes the food 
off one’s skin so deftly. And when they 
rise ! 

“*When they rise from hands and arms 
and ground and in a great fountain of palpi- 
tating life and light and colour, with a soft 
plumy rustle, roofing one in for a wonderful 
instant under a luminous canopy of pink and 
purple and snowy wings, it is hard to believe 
that one is in the busy thoroughfare of an 
earthly city. 

“So, my dear Catherine, as I stood be- 
witched and dreamy under that sunlit, 
iridescent, winnowing umbrella the memory 
of you came to me like quiet music, and I 
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new again that even a paradise of wings 
could not content me unless I shared it 
with you. 

* Vetleame, “O° most: best,’ (that) I may 
‘ome to you, and I will not let one grain 
of ‘Time’s sands run to waste. I love you, 
Catherine. You know it. Will you marry 
ite eet 


Guineagold enclosed and addressed the 
letter, lit a cigar, and rang for a bottle of 
10ck. He had known Catherine for years. 
Their flirtations had been warm and inti- 
mate. He felt no doubt as to his answer. 
‘le sat and smoked in peace. | 

But a few days later his letter came back 
unopened, and with it a few enclosing lines 
rom Catherine’s sister :— 


‘“¢ Dear Mr. Guineacotp,—As your letter 
may be of a private nature, I return it. 
Catherine was married to the Rev. Stalkley 
Betts-Walker last Friday, and is spending her 
10neymoon in Florence.—Very truly yours, 
MIILICENT.”’ 
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Bertrand Guineagold dropped both letters 
into the fire, took out his cigar-case, sighed, 
smiled, and remarked to the brass fire- 
dog: ‘Gad! I wrote to the wrong 


sister.” 
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“J TELL you, Thamuelth, ith ath thafe 

ath houtheth. I tell you ith a dead 
thnip. I tell you the contractorth in it. 
[th a cool ten thouthanth each; goin’ 
a-beggin’.” Harris tilted back on his stool 
and stroked his black mat of beard. Samuels, 
nis nervous hand fidgeting about his mouth, 
ind his eyes wandering round the office, 
inswered him. ‘‘ You don’t underthtand 
ne, Harrith. If it wath a common bithneth 
leal [’m with you, ath you know. But 
herth a war on. Ith ruthin’ the tholdierth, 
in’? I don’t like it, Harrith.”’ 

Harris rolled off his stool and put on his 
at. ‘* Thilly thentiment,” he growled; 
‘come along with me an’ thee the contractor 
umthelf. You have the wind up.” 
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The two men went out into the street, 
walking westward, Samuels moody and silent, 
Harris excited and near the end of his very 
limited stock of patience. “ Whath the 
thenth of it, Thamuelth?” he protested, 
“ith a thafe deal. It'll make no differenth 
to the troopth. The huth ’ll latht the war 
out. We’re not the only oneth on the make. 
Be a thport, an’ play the game.” 

Samuels, downcast and nervous, demurred. 
“* T don’t. like it, .Harrith,’* sheasaid, ata 
rookin’ the tholdierth: ith rookin’ the 
country. An’ we don’t want it. We’ve 
made heapth.” 

‘We didn’t make it by being thoft,”’ said 
Harris with a sneer. 

‘““No,” answered his companion, “ we 
made it ath it ith made; dog rob dog; 
diamond cut diamond, thath fair, thath the 
game. But thith ith dirty. An’ we don’t 
want it, I thay. We’re both warm men, an’ 
we’re both old men. Wath that?” 
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Harris halted and looked up. “ Aero- 
planeth,” he answered, “thound a lot. 
Thome of ourth at practith. Look here, 
Thamuelth, whath our age to do with thith 
deal? We’re both theventy odd. What of 
it? The more reathon to think of a rainy 
day.” 

“Pve a good umbrella,” said Samuels, 
“tho have you. Holy Motheth! look at 
’em.” He pointed high above the 
roofs. 

Harris looked in his turn and saw a great 
force of aeroplanes moving like a flight of 
wild duck, almost directly over their heads. 
The day was quite clear and the planes were 
not very high. Harris gaped and turned a 
sidelong glance on his companion. ‘“‘ Thelp 
me,”’ he said, with a shake in his voice, “‘ they 
can’t be Germans, in the broad daylight. 
Lithen ! ” : 

As he spoke the road seemed to split open 
almost at their feet, and with a stunning 
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shock and a terrifying crash, Harris lost 
consciousness. 

When he came to again, he sat up and 
rubbed his eyes. ‘‘ What the—whath that?” 
hestammered. Helooked aroundhim. The 
houses on one side had all the windows blown 
out. Those on the other side were torn and 
pitted in the strangest way. One of them 
was on fire. Quite ten yards away a man lay 
motionless upon his face. It was Samuels. 

Harris got to his feet, felt himself all over, 
and found no sign of wound or fracture. 
He walked across to Samuels and called him 
by his name. Then, after some hesitation, 
he knelt down and turned him over. He 
shuddered. ‘* Mine God,” he ejaculated. 
He rose and walked slowly a few paces. 
Then he stopped to think. ‘Poor old 
‘Thamuelth,” he muttered, ‘‘ now I wonder 
if he died intethtate. And thith deal? I 
can bring it off better without him. Yeth. 
But what about the nekth-of-kin?” He 
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valked a few yards further; then, with a 
igh, he said: ‘Poor old Thamuelth. I 
vathted time arguing with him. He’th gone 
ind mitthed it after all.”’ He went to look 
or a policeman. 
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ze Ve this I hear about Polly 

Pringles? ’’ asked old Slaughter, 
landlord of the Three Cups, as he lighted 
his churchwarden. 

‘©Oh, that,” said young Pilgrim; ‘“ that 
will amuse you, as an old cricketer. You 
know the Nubbles Nook team have been 
winning matches and walking wide in con- 
sequence. Fact is, they had grown to regard 
themselves as cricketing phenomena indige- 
nous to the parish. So when Forsdyke and I 
whistled up the scattered fragments of our 
old Swindle Hill club and sent them a 
challenge they were in two minds, whether 
to treat us with silent contempt, or make a 
terrible example of us. Finally they took 
us on. 
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““’They meant mischief too: annoyed by 
our cheek. They put out their best team. 
When we reached the ground they were 
offering odds that if they won the toss they 
would stop in all day, and Jowler, their pro., 
wanted to bet that if we got in at all we 
shouldn’t score twenty runs. 

‘‘Our chances were not rosy. We were a 
scratch lot, out of practice, and we had only 
ten men. Indeed, until we picked up 
Pringles we had only nine men. We met 
Polly, grinning and blushing like a big green 
girl, on the road out and we pressed him. He 
stinted at first and was shy; said he were no 
cricketer and offered to keep the score. But 
we conscripted him. 

“Of course, Nubbles Nook won the toss 
and Jowler, the pro., and Doveskin, the cap- 
tain, went in first. 

‘There were great laughter and applause 
when Jowler hit the first ball for four. But 
our chaps can field and bowl though they 
never could bat. Inside the hour the team 
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of all the. talents were out for fifty-six. 
Pringles threw the last man out with a long 
shy from square leg; the shot of a century. 

“’Then we went in. Well—you know the 
Swindle Hill form. The usual procession. 
Greatly to the joy and entertainment of 
Nubbles Nook we did worse than usual, and 
with one wicket to fall had made fifteen. 
This is where Pringles came in: in two senses 
of the word. 

“You know his grin. He strolled out to 
the wicket, turned the grin on at the full, 
told the umpire not ‘to bother’ about 
centre, rolled up his sleeves and shouted to 
the bowler to ‘ play oop.’ Nubbles Nook 
laughed with unnecessary ostentation. 

“The pro. tossed up a yorker to Polly. 
Polly swung his bat in a big slow circle and 
hoicked the ball into the high-road for four. 
Then the pro. smiled a knowing smile, winked 
at the umpire and put down a length break- 
back which Polly pulled to leg for another 
four. This time our men laughed and 
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Nubbles Nook said that ‘Johnny Fresh 
batted with his eyes shut.’ 

“Well, there followed some excitement. 
Old Pringles hit nearly every ball he got, 
while Stubbins played the goose game. 
Doveskin changed the bowling. Polly hit 
harder than before. ‘The score rose by jerks 
and the Nubbles Nook faces fell. We chaps 
all held our breath. Stubbins was white 
and. anxious and sat on the splice to every 
ball. ‘The field all wore worried looks and 
only Pringles, grinning from pole to pole, 
remained quite cool.” 

“* Gad,” said Slaughter, “I wish I’d been 
there. 

Pilgrim nodded. “It was hunky,” he 
said. ‘‘ Doveskin went on himself. Pringles 
legged him for four. We were fifty-two. 
Another four would save us. Five to win. 
Then Plunket went on with lobs. His first 
ball was nearly wide on the leg side. Pringles 
missed it, grinned, sauntered out of his 
ground and was stumped. He stood surprised 
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when a shout went up that might have 
cracked the sky, then he asked the umpire if 
he was out. ‘As far out as ever you were 
in,’ said the umpire. 

“‘ Pringles came back all smiles. ‘ Made 
me ask,’ said he, ‘if I was out, I was doin’ 
so well.” 

““We cheered Pringles, we flattered 
Pringles. We told him we would pull the 
team together again and have great practice 
and he should play with us again. But 
Pringles grinned his widest and said he— 
what do you think he said? ” 

“‘ Nay,” old Slaughter answered, “‘I give 
up. 

Young Pilgrim looked at his host with a 
smile. ‘“ Pringles,” he said, ‘‘ made answer : 
‘Noa. Yo’ can practise as mooch as yo’ 
like. But V’ll not practise. I know this 
game.” 
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ARY knelt on the discoloured matting 
in the mean room, her head bowed 
in her hands. The rain beat spitefully 
at the window. Big sooty drops splashed in 
the empty grate. 
“Come, come,” said Hannah, bending 
over her, ‘‘ don’t tike on like that.”’ 
“Go awi,” Mary gasped thickly, ‘*’e ’it 
me. Did you see ’im ’it me?” 
** No,”’ said Hannah, “I ’eered ’im.” 
Mary sat up, wiping the blood from her 
mouth with the back of her lean worn hand. 
Her words came fiercely, hissed in a sobbing 
staccato. ‘‘ vekep’ ’im, I ’ave, the spongin’ 
blob 0’ shame. I’ve kep’ ’im; washin’ an 
wringin’, sweatin’ an’ starvin’. Kep’ ’im, 
the boozy trash: washin’ an’ wringin’! ” 
125 
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“T know,” said Hannah, ‘“ down’t tike 
on.” 

But Mary waved her away, and continued : 
“¢You got money,’ ’e says. J got money! 
Mel “You "and it out, "e says. Phe 
rotten-sneak thief. ’E’ll bash me no more.” 

“Well, well, well,” cooed Hannah, “let 
me wipe yer fice, ole dear. J know. [Pm 
married. Don’t you tike on.” 

Mary stopped her with a raised hand. 
“Hold off,” she said, “‘’e called me—a 
thing. Oh, oh! zm to call me a thing. 
"Im: that! I feel as if I could knife ’im.” 

“* Sarve ’im right, dearie, but you mustn’t,” 
Hannah answered; ‘come, [ll mike yer a 
cup oO tea,” 

Mary shook her shoulders and went on in 
her broken speech : “ It’s true, my Gawd! I 
been ’is thing. 1 been’isdog. I been worse 
—I been ’is wife! Now I’m goin’. If I was 
to lie aside of ’im agine I’d cut ’is frote.” 

She scrambled to her feet and began to 
fumble with her hair. Hannah sighed, and 
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looked on with patient sympathy, while 
Mary, dabbing her face with a damp, un- 
savoury towel, went on incoherently: “I 
might ha’ knowed. I were warned agin ’im. 
Me sister Martha says to me, ‘ You’ll be 
’umble enough melady when you’re married.’ 
"Umble? I been doormat to a beery work- 
shy. I been punched, an’ kicked, an’ rope- 
ended by a white-livered loafin’ twicer. 
Look at my fice. Gawd, look at. my lip. 
Look at my eye, swelled up like a bursted bad 
egg. Kep’’im,I’ave; washin’ and wringin’. 
An’ ’e called me a thing! ’E’ll miss that 
thing. ’E’ll keep isself, or rot.” 

Hannah gently interposed: “I know, 
Mary. Men are that way. They’re all 
alike:”’ 

Mary spun round and_ struck herself 
passionately on the breast with her clenched 
tistics Man) grshexsereamed: 2<* Youscan’t 
call ’im a man/ What ’ud’e do wiv men? 
Put ’im in the p’lice force: put ’im in the 
harmy. The cops’ud run’im: the Tommies 
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’ud clean their boots on ’is disgustin’ 
whiskers.” 

“Well, well, well,” Hannah protested 
softly. 

“No!” said Mary hoarsely. “I’m 
bunkin’. I can live where ’e’d starve. [’m 
no shirker. Kep’ ’im,I did. ‘There’s them 
as “ll-find me a job as *ud boot ’im off the 
doorstep. A thing, ’e called me. A dog- 
ficed waster as never earned ’is *bacca money.” 

Mary controlled her sobs with an effort, 
pinned on a broken straw hat, and, as she 
threw a shawl round her shoulders, glanced at 
her bruised young face in a fragment of a 
mirror. ‘‘ Don’t you worry, Hannah,” she 
said, “‘J’m allright. ’E’ll bash me no more. 
’"E’ll come ’ome drunk, the pig; but to- 
morrer ’e’ll be sore and sober. So long, ole 
girl, I done wiv’im. Damn im.” 

She hurried to the door, and threw it open, 
then, glancing back at the wretched room, 
she said in a choking voice: ‘‘ I—I wish ’im 
dead. I wish ’im cold and dead. An’— 
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an’ ’e ’ad such nice eyes once; big eyes, soft 
and silly, like a cow.” With a strangled wail 
she flung out into the foggy rain. 

** Harr ! ” said Hannah ; “ pore thing, pore 
thing. Now if she comes back she’ll desarve 
all she gits. An’ she’ll git it.” 
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XXX.—The Flappers 


LD Carlyon Bridport, and his friend, 
Miss Rosa Bracegirdle, sat at lunch 
in the great dining-room of the Golden 
Plover, hard by the main road to Swans- 
bridge, along which cohorts of motors 
were hurrying to the races. ‘The sunshine, 
filtering through the green plumage of the 
limes, suffused the walls and tables with an 
effect of moonlight. 

Carlyon and Rosa were comfortable, well- 
preserved persons of fifty. They might 
have married thirty years ago, but they had 
no position then and they flinched at the 
spectre of prospective poverty. Now they 
met at intervals, like two calmly cordial 
relatives. They were smiling quietly at 
each other over the savoury brill, when there 
entered a pair of old white-haired men. 
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One of these, the younger, was obviously an 
engaged attendant on the other, the older, 
who was bent, and lean, and tottered feebly 
in his walk. ‘The two selected a table near 
the friends and devoted themselves to their 
luncheon. Carlyon and Rosa noticed that 
they never once spoke to each other but 
gave all their attention to their food, and 
to the bottle of Burgundy, of which the 
older man drank the larger share. ‘This 
man was older than his years, though those 
must have numbered eighty. His sight 
was dim, his hands were unsteady, his cheeks 
were pinched and pallid. Most obviotsly 
he had outlived all the zest and music of 
life and to him there remained only one 
pleasure, and that faded and weak: the 
pleasure of the table. 

Carlyon glanced at him sidelong and 
thought: “‘ When I am really old shall I be 
like that? Shall I be a wintry and en- 
feebled husk with a weary soul, and a paid 
attendant to share my silent meals?” 
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Rosa looked across at her companion, with 
a slight lifting of her thick black brows. 
“The poor old man,” she said, “he has 
lost his fairies, and has no woman to lean 
on. He is as chilly and lonesome as an 
empty house.” The friends fell silent, for 
they were brooding over the past and the 
future. 

When they were seated in their com- 
partment with none but a girl child for 
company, and were about to begin one of 
their frank and friendly talks, the door 
swung open and there tumbled in a giggling 
half-dozen of assorted flappers. These at 
once produced the albums dear to green 
girlhood and fell to prattling over their 
jokes and pictures. Meanwhile the girl 
child in the corner had closed her book and 
was looking at them mildly with her big, 
thoughtful eyes. 

‘What a pretty child,’ Rosa whispered. 
Carlyon made a sign of assent. Then he 
said: ‘‘ She is simply perfect.” 
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Who can describe the beauty of a child, 
with its subtle shades and colours, evanescent 
as thin summer clouds? 

Those lips were moulded by nature’s soft 
caress, life’s dawnshine warmed the pale 
cheeks with elusive tints of tender rose. 
The slim and dainty limbs were straight and 
resilient as flower stalks. The cool, young 
body had the downy firmness of the thrush’s 
breast. Every movement had the truth and 
ease of an unstudied grace. Pretty as a wild- 
flower, sweet as an old song, she was withal 
as innocent of self-consciousness as a prim- 
rose or a swallow. 

Carlyon and Rosa exchanged glances. 
They might have married thirty years ago. 
Now they were successful, no longer young, 
and were confirmed in a cosy but dull 
celibacy. They looked again and again at 
the lovely child: furtively, with hungry 
eyes. 

Old Carlyon thought about her almost 
aloud. ‘“‘She has been well-loved, well- 
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washed, well-taught, and well-kissed. She’s 
a delicate, pure blossom, finely bred in the 
garden of a gracious home. And I do not 
know her name, and I shall never see her 
again.” He fumbled for his cigar case. 

The train droned on. The flappers chat- 
tered like young jays. ‘‘She’s like May 
morning,”’ said Rosa, “‘ or the scent of white 
violets, or the laugh of the wind in the 
wheat.” 

“* Ah, Rosa, Rosa,” said old Carlyon, and 
as he struck a match he sighed. 
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ERR SCHULTZ pushed back his 
plate and lighted a cigar. His small 
porcine eyes twinkled as he looked across 
the supper-table at his wife. “I have 
unloaded those shares,’ he said, “I have 
unloaded them on to Behrens. Ach! They 
were rotten.” 

Frau Schultz smiled a slow, heavy smile. 
** A good riddance, Fritz,’ she said, ‘‘ good 
business.” 

*Vah! Elza,” said’ the astute -Herr, 
“and now, my pretty fat duck, you shall 
blay for me. ‘The Appassionata’ I will 
Haves (hein 117° 

Frau Schultz rose ponderously from the 
table, and moved towards the piano. “ By 
the way, Fritz,” she remarked, in her fat, 
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husky voice, “I have that slut Rachel well 
beaten to-day.” 

Herr Schultz shrugged his great fleshy 
shoulders. ‘‘ Very good,” he said. ‘ She 
is a liar; and she steals.” 

His wife opened the piano, and said: 
‘“¢ She is a little imp. I had to thrash her 
very severely.” 

“Quite right, quite right,” her husband 
answered. 

‘With the cane,” Frau Schultz said 
shortly, as she sat down to play. 

The rotund, sluggish German pulled up 
his armchair. ‘‘ Blay to me,” he said gruffly, 
“blay. I want music, not a lot of silly 
gossip about domestic affairs. Blay!” 

The Frau Schultz played. 

When she had played for some time, with 
considerable skill and some feeling, she 
stopped abruptly in the middle of a passage, 
““What’s that?” she asked, opening her 
sleepy eyes. 

Herr Schultz grunted and swore. ‘“‘ What 
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the devil,” he said, “it is a dog snuffling, or 
something. Blay! Did I not bid you 
blay?” 

But Frau Schultz, instead of obeying, rose, 
and went to the door. There was crouched 
a small bony girl with tears running down 
her face. 

Herr Schultz bounced out of his chair. 
“ What’s this? ” he shouted. ‘‘ That brat ! 
Can’t you keep discipline, you Elza?” He 
seized the child by the arm, and dragged her 
in. ‘What you do here?” he roared. 
“‘ How dare you cry? What you want, you 
cat?” 

The child fell on her knees in terror. “ If 
—if you pleathe,” she sobbed, “I only 
wanted to hear the muthic. The muthic 
made me cry.” She turned her wet eyes 
up to the dull, sullen face of her master. 

Herr Schultz released her arm, and turned 
to his wife. ‘“‘ Elza, woman,” he said, 
angrily, “you are a fat fool. Ach! This 
Jew child is a musician. Don’t you under- 
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stand? Look at her eyes. She loves the 
divine Beethoven. She has music in her 
soul. And you beat her. Never again. 
You hear? Give her bread; give her 
sausage; give her beer. Come in, child, 
and sit down. Your kind mistress will blay 
to you.” 
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HE Undine was some hours out (Bor- 
deaux to Southampton) when the 
English girl entered the small saloon, and 
over the edge of her “ Figaro” took furtive 
stock of the company. The company was 
a small one: a Spaniard, young and tall, 
handsome and melancholy ; a pair of smiling 
voluble Frenchmen; a French youth of 
nineteen, with keen black eyes and sensitive, 
satirical mouth ; a corpulent Italian, absorbed 
in a “paper novel,’? and two straight- 
backed, painfully correct, Englishmen. These 
were talking: of course, to each other only. 
maves.vatherelder was saying, “‘ been ta 
Biarritz, and as far as the Pyrenees. I 
suppose you don’t know what Kent made in 
their second innings ?” 
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The other, a very serious and reserved man 
of forty, shook his head sadly. ‘‘ No,” he 
said, “one can’t get English news in that 
hole. Nothing but French politics and 
unpleasant serial rubbish.” 

At this point the Spaniard, after bowing 
ceremoniously, and striking a few notes on a 
guitar, which he appeared to have conjured 
from nowhere, began to sing. He sang 
“La Paloma,” or rather his version of that 
popular song, in a somewhat breathless 
baritone, and when he at last pulled through, 
bowed again, and sat down with a sigh. 
The two jolly Frenchmen called “ bravo,” 
the French boy smiled mysteriously, and 
the Englishmen, whose faces had remained 
coldly impassive, resumed their conversa- 
tion. 

“ T suppose we shall reach Southampton by 
nine. We ought to be in town for lunch,” 
said the younger. 

“TI hope so,” the other replied, “I’m 
about tired of salad, and made dishes. It 
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will be a treat to get a steak, and see a 
mustard pot: with real mustard.” 

“Ah!” said the younger, “and a salt 
spoon— what? ” 

The French boy bent towards the English 
girl, and said in a whisper: “The Spaniard, 
he sings very badly.” 

The two jolly Frenchmen, who were 
sharing a bottle of claret, raised their glasses 
politely to the English girl, and began to 
mix their dominoes. 

The French boy whispered to the girl 
again: ‘* His singing, it is all swank, and if 
he endeavours to sing again I shall tell him 
80.” 

“The worst of the Continent,” said the 
elder Englishman, in his vibrant voice, “is 
that one has such difficulty in getting what 
one wants, even when they have it.” 

Ves,” assented the other, “case in 
point this morning. Do you think I could 
make that young chap at the ticket office 
understand me? Not at all. Didn’t know 
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a word of English, I was an hour getting my 
ticket. He didn’t seem to know his job.” 

The younger Englishman nodded affirma- 
tively. ‘“‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ I thought, myself, 
he seemed a bit of an ass.” 

This specimen of insular judgment was 
too much for the English girl, who retired 
hastily to her aunt’s state-room, where, 
bubbling with amusement, she related the 
incident to her aunt. But the lady failed 
to see the joke. 

“ Really, my dear,” she said, “I don’t 
know why you laugh. Is it at the stupidity 
of the French booking-clerk? That is 
nothing unusual. Don’t you remember that 
hopeless maid at Beauvais? I never could 
make her understand the hour at which I 
wished to be called.” 

“Yes, aunt,” stammered the girl. ‘“‘ I— 
I think T’ll take a—a turn on deck—I think 
there will be more—more air.’ And she 
fled. 

In the saloon the French boy addressed 
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himself in English to the Italian, who did 
not understand: ‘“‘ The English miss, she is 
very chic; but her compatriots, ah, mon 
Dieu! They are cold roast Manchester 
without the radish of the horse.” 
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“ W SUPPOSE it’s quite safe in Mogador,” 
said little Mrs. Napier, ‘‘ because a 
more nightmarish lot of cut-throats than 
the inhabitants [ve seen could not be 
found in the ranks of the Boxer army.” 

“Madame, eet is ver’ safe,” answered the 
venerable old vagabond who had been 
allotted as guide, ‘‘ there ees no danger. 
We have a guard, a soldier. He fine good 
man. Very nice man. He comes. You 
speak him.” He pushed forward the 
military escort. 

The soldier was a stunted, wizened, round- 
shouldered old fraud in unwashed and faded 
rags. He had a cock-eye, mildewed whis- 
kers, a villainous face, bandy legs and flat 
feet. Mrs. Rutter, the amazonian wife of 
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the ship’s doctor, could have picked him up 
in one hand and smacked him. She eyed 
him coldly for a long half-minute, and 
expressed her opinion in an eloquent sniff. 
The soldier raised his dirty paw to his dirty 
brow and said: ‘‘ Yes, yes, ow moosh? ” 
and the escorted party set out to enjoy the 
sights, or rather the smells of the Picture 
City. 

Oh, that soldier! He carried no arms, 
but had a stick with which he occasionally 
struck a boy. He always selected a small 
boy and aimed at the bare parts, and when 
the men of the party swore at him he grinned 
like a senile hyena and seemed to think he 
had roused general admiration. Nor was 
that the worst. The scandalous old flea- 
bitten thief had caught a kingfisher and 
was carrying it head downwards, holding it 
by the wing. All through the stew of the 
narrow stifling Moorish streets that hideous 
old freak carried the beautiful bird, and the 
more exasperated the convoy grew and 
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the more they tried to persuade him to let the 
tortured creature go, the more horribly he 
smirked and swaggered and primmed himself 
up with pride. 

The poor wild thing looked at the com- 
pany with its bright dark eyes as though 
pleading for help. ‘The ladies fumed at him, 
the men expostulated, in vain. 

** Lookee here,”’ said the man from Swan- 
sea, “you no lettee that bird go, you fish- 
eyed, no good pirate, me pullee you nose. 
You savee?”’ The soldier smirked. 

‘* Hya,” shouted the humorist from Houns- 
low, ‘‘ drop the bird. Do you hear, you 
backsheesh-hunting bad dream? or [’ll jolt 
your solar plexus into your back teeth.”’ 
‘The soldier smirked. 

“My God!” exclaimed Mrs. Rutter, 
almost crying with rage, “‘ this is horrible. 
Shall—shall I shake the little bounder? ” 
The soldier wiped his nose on his cuff and 
looked as proud as a policeman. 

Then little Mrs. Napier, with flaming 
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cheeks and a light in her eyes which was 
translatable into any language, stepped on 
the soldier’s toes and clapped her hands 
under his valiant nose. The effect was 
instantaneous. The soldier jumped back a 
yard, his jaw dropped, his knees shook, and 
the kingfisher vanished over the nearest roof 
like a flash of coloured fire. ‘The whole party 
burst into a roar of applause, and the purser 
holding his nose turned about and led the 
way back to the boats. “When we get 
aboard again,” said the purser, ‘‘ I shall be 
put under arrest for forgetting the gas 
masks.” 

But on the beach the soldier demanded 
hire. He used up all his English and heaps 
of pantomime. ‘“‘ How moosh you give?” he 
spluttered, and ‘‘more, more;” until at 
last the Sussex farmer laid a shilling on his 
palm, gave a slap under his hand and sent 
the coin into a pool. And the last the 
party saw of their escort and his raga- 
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feebly in the air as their owners groped in 
the sand for the missing wealth. 

Then the man from Hounslow spoke the 
thoughts of all. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “‘ at first 
sight one isn’t impressed with the Moorish 
army, but it will never be needed. ‘The sure 
shield of Morocco is its unconquerable and 
irresistible smell. A smell that for a thousand 
years has poisoned the cattle and the breeze, 
and never given quarter to the foe.” 
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T was in the blackest days of the war. 
The tube car was full. Down the 
centre a line of straphangers swayed to 
the roll. All the passengers looked tired, 
or bored or sad. The strong electric light 
gave a ghastly hue to all the faces. When 
at Charing Cross a pale girl, with nervous 
hands and pathetic eyes, vacated her place, 
a young man of flushed and somewhat dis- 
hevelled appearance leaned out on his strap 
and asked the old gentleman in front of him 
if he wanted that seat. The old gentleman 
shook his head silently. Then the young 
man, in a loud, unsteady voice, and with the 
air of a stage pirate, declaimed: “‘ Then an 
Irishman will take it.” 
When he was seated he addressed the 
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company generally. “An Irishman,” he 
said, “‘ takes his place. That is what Ireland 
wants: her place in the sun.” 

Nobody looked at the Irishman. Nobody 
spoke. He fixed his hot eyes upon a stout 
elderly woman with a bundle on her lap 
and a child standing by her knee. “ Ire- 
land,” he said, “‘ wants her liberty. She 
calls upon her sons to deliver her from the 
German Kings of England.” ‘The stout 
woman wiped her little girl’s nose, looked at 
the bundle and sighed. The other pas- 
sengers, mostly men and girls returning 
from arduous labour of one kind or another, 
looked at their feet, or at the blank black- 
ness beyond the plate glass. The old gentle- 
man on the strap shifted his feet so as to 
get his broad back to the patriot. The 
Irishman tried again. 

“* When Ireland is a sovereign nation once 
more,” he said, “she will know how to 
recompense the Saxons for their perfidy 
and tyranny.” ‘The Saxon audience sat like 
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deaf mutes. ‘“‘ But first,”? boomed the Irish- 
man, ‘‘ her sons must break her chains. Her 
sons must rise against the Prussianism of 
their Saxon oppressors.” ‘The orator glared 
defiance at the face of the stout woman and 
the back of the old gentleman. ‘‘ And we 
are ready!” he cried. ‘“ We have the rifles 
and we shall have the guns. I warn you. 
I defy your Saxon police. An Irishman 
throws down the gauntlet to the purse- 
proud City of London.” 

Nobody paid the least attention to these 
blood-curdling outpourings of hatred and 
sedition, and when at the next stop the 
Irishman swaggered down the carriage and 
seemed to dive into outer darkness, nobody 
moved an eyelid or a lip. 

The fact of the matter was that the pas- 
sengers were weary and were not rejoiced 
by the prospect of war bread and margarine 
and tea without sugar. The old gentleman 
on the strap probably had sons on the 
Somme. The stout woman had stood in 
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a queue till her feet ached. There had 
been an air raid, and Ireland was not in the 
map of these Saxon oppressors’ cares. They 
were busy, worried, ill-fed Londoners, 
‘anxious to get home, to eat and sleep. 
They had done their bit, according to their 
lights. Had wronged no man and wished 
harm to none. 

As a number of them trooped out on to 
the platform one girl said to another, 
“**Ullo, Emma, Jim ’ll be ’ome on ’is leave 
to-morrer. What oh!” and Emma an- 
swered, ‘‘ Good luck, ole gel. Pete was to 
’ave ’ad ’is leave last month, but p 

The two sad-voiced Saxon oppressors 
disappeared in the crowd. 


XXXV.—The Waiter 


HERE are many varieties of dogs; for 
instance, the bull-dog and the Pomer- 
anian, the greyhound and the poodle; 
but all dogs are dogs. One never mistakes a 
dog for a sheep, or a squirrel, or any other 
thing but adog. So there are many varieties 
of cavalry officers, policemen, actors and 
sailors, yet one recognises the species on sight. 
It is the same with waiters. Some waiters 
glide, some hover. Some are bald and 
stout, some well-thatched and thin. Some 
are servile, some condescending. Some are 
English, many more are not; but they are 
all waiters. . 

Now the specimen who waited upon 
Yorick and Eugenius at dinner in the cosy 
old hotel at Canterbury was a Dickens 
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type. He might have come straight from 
the Great White Horse at Ipswich, or the 
house where Tom Smart had his memorable 
adventure with the old mahogany chair. 
He was tall and willowy and dark, with a 
blue top lip and the mysterious side whiskers 
of his kind. He had an anticipatory eye 
and a fluctuating smile, and a habit of 
walking on his toes and speaking in an 
unctuous, deferential whisper. There were 
in his carriage and address a mild urbanity 
and a profundity of wisdom which Cabinet 
Ministers might have envied. He was one 
of those waiters whom it were audacity to 
imagine asleep, or clothed in tweeds, or 
running to catch a train. 

Eugenius and Yorick, having ‘ done 
themselves well,” had retired to the smok- 
ing-room where the exemplary waiter 
brought them coffee and cigars. 

‘And I think, waiter,” said Yorick, 
“ we will have a couple of liqueur brandies.” 

“Yessir. Liqueur brandies, sir? ”’ 
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““ Tf you please.” 

“Yessir.” ‘The waiter flicked away the 
usual imaginary crumb, hesitated a moment, 
said ‘‘ ‘T'wo, sir? ” tiptoed towards the door, 
and looked back: ‘‘ Liqueur brandies, sir? ” 
repeated that wise and noble waiter. 

““ Yes, please,” Eugenius said again, with 
a touch of surprise in his tone. 

“Yessir.” ‘The admirable waiter tiptoed 
to the door, opened it, paused, and tiptoed 
back again. The two friends opened their 
eyes as they marked these mysterious 
proceedings. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the good waiter. 
“ You prefer liqueur brandies, sir? ”’ 

“Certainly,” answered Yorick, ‘* why 
not?” 

“Oh; of course, ‘sir, -certainly.” The 
waiter stared solemnly at the portrait of 
Edward VII, coughed, and said deferen- 
tially, ‘“‘ The fact is, gentlemen—of course, 
not my place to speak, but—er—liqueur 
brandies are sixpence each.” 
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“All right,” Eugenius replied. ‘“ We 
know that.” 

“Yessir. To be sure, sir. Ordinary 
brandies are fourpence.”’ 

“Well? ” 

“Well, sir. Liqueur brandies are small, 
sir. Ordinary brandies are large. H’m! 
Vescir. 

“Well? ” 

“« Er—well, sir, not my place to speak, 
sir, but, fact is, sir—hem! Both come out 
of the same bottle, sir.” 

When the incomparable waiter had gone 
to fetch two small brandies, Yorick remarked 
to the wondering Eugenius: ‘Can such 
things be, and overcome us like a summer 
cloud without our special wonder?” 

To which Eugenius answered gravely : 
“‘ How much of irony, my friend, there is 
in fate! For why are some men Cabinet 
Ministers who ought to be auctioneers, and 
why is this good and noble man a waiter 
when he is so admirably fitted for the see 
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of the venerable city in which he so modestly 
serves ? ” 

“Waiter,” said Yorick, as the much- 
debated glasses were placed on the table, 
** to-morrow my friend and I will visit the 
cathedral and pray for the manager of this 
hotel.” 

** Yessir,” the waiter answered, ‘‘ thank 
you, sir,” and he tiptoed softly from the 
room. 
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Cie Silence was something of a puzzle 
to the whole platoon. He was un- 
naturally mild and harmless. He never 
quarrelled nor used bad language. No 
one had seen him the worse for liquor or 
heard him swear. He was always “ point 
device in his accoutrements,” and _ phe- 
nomenally clean. He was never late for 
parade nor absent from tattoo. He never 
went on pass or furlough, nor received nor 
wrote letters. He would go out in town 
with a couple of pals and would sit silent in 
their company in a tavern smoking and 
consuming quantities of beer, and would 
then march back to barracks as sober as a 
judge and go to bed. 

He was the subject of several theories 
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amongst his comrades. One suggested that 
he was a gentleman’s son who had “ flown 
off the handle ”’ and had concealed himself 
in the Army. Another maintained that he 
was just an ordinary working man and had 
probably married the wrong woman and 
deserted her. But Sergeant Fosbrooke 
waved these and other legends aside, and 
would shake his head and intimate that he 
knew. Questioned, he shook his head the 
more and intimated that it was no part of 
his duty to tell tales. But one day the 
Sergeant so far thawed as to say, under 
duress, ‘‘ Well, this much I will tell you. 
Old Silence is neither a runaway husband 
nor a gentleman’s son. He’s a Yorkshire 
chap, and by trade a puddler.”’ 

Then, one evening, in the Valiant Soldier, 
an unlooked-for remark of Sergeant Fos- 
brooke’s illumined the mystery like a sudden 
flash of lightning, and left it darker and 
more mysterious than before. 

Andy White, Jim Stokes and Old Silence 
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were well on in the enjoyment of a pleasant 
evening when the Sergeant dropped in, red 
as to the neck and lustrous as to the 
eyes, and insisted upon standing live drinks. 
The company, with military promptitude, 
accepted the offer, and whisky was mixed 
with soda on generous lines. ‘The talk was 
lively, except as concerned Old Silence, and 
the subjects discussed were of the kind usual 
on such occasions in the service. Presently, 
after a long argument between Stokes and 
the Sergeant on the subject of L’ Amour, 
Andy White turned suddenly in his seat and 
said, “‘ Why, Silence, owd lad, they tell me 
thart Yarkshire, an’ I’ve never seen thee 
spake to a woman.” It was then the 
Sergeant, whose caution had been drugged 
to sleep by his potations, made his astonish- 
ing remark. “* Yes,” he said, ‘“‘ Old Silence 
is from Yorkshire: and I’ll tell you some- 
thing else. He has been tried for murder.” 

All eyes turned upon the person con- 
cerned, who returned the gaze with stolid 
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composure. Then Stokes broke the em- 
barrassing silence by asking: “Is that a 
fact? But—— But, of course—look ’ere, 
old chap, what about it?” 

Silence worked the stump of his cigarette, 
by lip action, from the right corner of his 
mouth to the left, blew the smoke down his 
nose, narrowed his eyes to slits, squared 
his powerful shoulders and replied, “ Yes, I 
was tried.” He paused, finished his whisky, 
rose to his feet, and added: ‘ But they 
couldn’t prove nowt.” 

And at that stage the mystery remained as 
long as the men served together. 
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APTAIN CRUTCHLEY, just back 

after some years in the East, pulled 

up short on the hotel step. ‘*‘ Why,” 

he roared, “here’s Solomon Budgitt. I 

haven’t seen you for a purple age. And 

how’s the world using you, Solomon, you 
old fox?” 

The small shrunken figure in black turned 
towards the burly sailor. His watery eyes 
blinked. He answered: ‘‘ So, so, Captain 
Crutchley. Fat and lean.” He checked 
his speech. His dry face puckered suddenly 
into lines of angry malice. He nodded his 
head as he peered across the street. ‘* Look,” 
he said, “‘ you see that little round woman, 
with her hat full of black feathers, walkin’ 


up the middle o’ the path, as if she owned 
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Ryde. That’s Mrs. Martha Marriage, and 
she’s the artfullest, mean old widow in the 
island.” ( 

“What about her?” asked the Captain. 

“ About her?” said Budgitt ; “‘ she bought 
and sold me an’ two o’ my friends like a 
couple of green infants in their‘teens. How 
did she do it? you may ask. Do you know 
old Cress Darlin’? He’s about as soft as 
a hickory haft and about as dull as a weasel ; 
and same with old Nathan Pink, only more 
so. Nathan, I may tell you, is cousin to 
Mrs. Marriage, but he don’t boast about 
it; nor he don’t make a song about it. 
As for me, I don’t try to be a softie. What 
I have I’ve made, and what I’ve made I 
lays to keep a hold of. But that old cat 
did me in. And she did Cress and Nathan, 
though they puts the blame on I. It may 
have been my idea. And I’ll say it looked 
a dead snip. Well, it was like this. Old 
Martha was left a warm widow. Zebedee 
Marriage lent money out to interest and 
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bought property. Martha got it, and having 
time on her hands and money to burn, took 
to drink. She drank rampagious. Nathan 
Pink, her cousin, used to natter about it; 
‘fine property goin’ to wreck, and a silly 
woman goin’ to the devil.’ So we talked 
it over, and we made up to offer Martha 
an annuity and she to turn the property 
over to us. It may have been my idea: 
it may. Anyhow, Cress and Nathan jumped 
at it. Nathan said the old besom would 
drink herself to death in a year. Cress 
Darlin’ said he’d bet his shirt on it. So 
we made a deal with her, and she wept gin 
and said she’d never forget our kindness. 
The old fraud. We agreed to pay her £5 a 
week for life, the property to be ours. The 
property bein’ worth about £4 a week. 
And we summed to have bought the lot for 
£250. 

‘* Well, sir, as true as the devil’s a lawyer, 
that crafty old witch let us down. The day 
she signed she had a beano, and the next day 
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she took the pledge. That was seven years 
ago, Captain, and she looks like spongin’ on 
us for another ten.” 

Captain Crutchley, after swallowing once 
or twice, remarked that it was hard lines. 

** Yes,” said Solomon, “ and my partners 
don’t make it no sweeter. They puts the 
blame on my back and, when quarter day 
comes round, well—they do curse I.” 
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OUNG GLADMAN had overtaken 

Sir Henry Portman, M.P., as he 

crossed the gardens of Constant Spring 

Hotel. Sir Henry was a successful captain 

of industry and might be useful to a boy 

with his spurs to win. The strangely 
contrasted pair were talking. 

“So you are out for a partnership, Mr. 
Gladman,” Sir Henry was saying. 

The boy smiled as one not wholly dis- 
pleased with himself. ‘“* Yes,” he answered, 
“‘and I shall get it.” He chuckled and 
added: ‘I always get what I want. I keep 
on asking, you know, till I do get it.” 

“Ha! not a bad plan,” Sir Henry com- 
mented. ‘They walked on in silence for a 


little, then the boy spoke again. ‘Quite a 
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novelty, Jamaica,” he said, “‘ and the niggers 
are awfully amusing—especially the women. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“H’m!” Sir Henry took a few moments 
to consider. Then he said: “I don’t find 
the people exactly amusing. No. The black 
faces worry me. The atmosphere of the 
place strikes me as hypersensual. These 
people have more animalism than I can 
assimilate. I am getting hungry for the 
sight of pure white brows and cool eyes. 
I think Carmen is about as tigerish as I can 
stand ’em. Hullo! What have we here?” 

On the other side of the wire fence was 
a woman of Ceylon, a Tamil, holding by 
the hand a Hindoo girl child. The Tamil 
curtsied and held out her other hand for 
backsheesh. 

Young Gladman grinned and shook his 
head, but Sir Henry stopped and spoke to 
the child. She was a human flower, pathetic- 
ally beautiful, quite black, but with fine 
Caucasian features, and large dark eyes, soft — 
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as pansies and bright as gems. She had no 
English, however, beyond “ Yes, sahib,” and 
“No, sahib,” and was painfully shy. 

Sir Henry’s stern old face had changed 
wonderfully. The thoughtful frown had 
melted, the grim mouth had grown tender. 
He bent his tall powerful form over the 
fence and picked the child up easily. “ Is 
that all the English you know, you pretty 
creature?”’? he asked, and the child said 
faintly, “‘ Yes, sahib.”” Then, to the great 
surprise of young Gladman, the potent 
captain of industry kissed the smooth young 
forehead, placed the child gently back beside 
her Tamil guardian and put into her little 
hand a half-sovereign. ‘‘God bless you, 
wee darling,” he said, then resumed his 
frown and his walk. 

Young Gladman, with an amused but 
puzzled expression on his face, and glancing 
sideways at his formidable companion, re- 
marked, ingenuously, “I say, Sir Henry, 
you are very different from me, you know.” 
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“Ha!” said the old gentleman, “you 
have noticed that, hey?” 

** Well,” said the boy, “I mean, for in- 
stance, I shouldn’t have given that kid half 


a sovereign. I shouldn’t have given her a 
99 


bob. And you—you 

““T kissed her! Yes,” replied Sir Henry, 
‘and you would not have done that.” 

*“* No,” said the boy. 

Sir Henry regarded young Gladman with 
a suspicion of a twinkle in his sombre eyes. 
‘East is East, and West is West. What? ” 
he asked. 

** But she’s black,” the boy protested. 

“* Quite,” Sir Henry conceded. 

“Then I don’t understand,” said the 
boy. 

Sir Henry’s stern lips relaxed into a smile. 
““My dear young friend,” he said kindly, 
“you say you always get what you ask for. 
There are some things we get without asking 
for them, and one of them is understanding, 
and another is reverence for the innocence 
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of a little child. There comes the tram-car 
full of your awfully amusing niggers.” 
“ But,” the boy protested, “I really don’t 


93 


sec-—— 
5) 


“You go by tram,” answered Sir Henry ; 
“well, good-morning. As for that little 
puzzle of your difference from me, take time 
to think it out. Take—ah—forty years.” 
He waved his hand, and resumed his walk 
and his frown. 

“So that’s the great Henry Portman,” 
mused young Gladman, as he climbed to his 
seat ; “‘ why, he talks like a woman.” 
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ef HAT chap over there with the big 

moustache? ‘That’s Lucas Byles. 
He’s an ink-slinger of sorts. One of those 
lounging woolly-brained fellows that scrape 
a living by telling lies for women: fiction 
they call it. He’s all right. Quite harm- 
less. I went to school with him and 
his brothers. Now they were a funny con- 
trast. There was Septimus, he was a 
congenital toady. He didn’t bother about 
lessons, didn’t want education, could manage 
without. A flattering tongue, a thick skin, 
and the craft of a fox. Kind of kid who’s 
born to be a millionaire. Always got what 
he wanted. Artful, damned artful. Oily, 
devilish oily. Then there was Norman. 
Absolute antipodes of his. brother. Lazy, 
larky, thick-headed, soft-hearted as a baby. 
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He generally got what he didn’t want. Old 
Cyrus Byles, his father, told him he’d die 
in the workhouse. Masters made a point 
of caning him once every day, and twice on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Lor, how it all 
comes back to me. 

“Of course, as soon as Norman was big 
enough he ran away. Of course, he went to 
sea. Of course, the fates played football 
with him up and down the world. Gad, 
yes, for years and years and years. And 
Septimus went out as a junior bank clerk at 
eighteen and began to wriggle his way up 
the greasy pole of success. Then I went 
off to Chili and lost sight of them. Queer 
chaps. And as different in looks as in every- 
thing else. Old Lucas, over there, is what 
you see, fat, fussy, and near-sighted. Norman 
was squat and square, with a big slack mouth 
and a button nose. Our headmaster once 
said that a boy with a mouth like that was 
a predestined shoe-black or waiter. ‘ You’ll 
clean boots,’ he told him. ‘You’ll clean 
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your brother’s boots, or drive his carriage.’ 
Everybody pitied poor old Norman, every- 
body laughed at him, everybody pulled his 
leg. Septimus we all hated. But we were 
a good deal afraid of him, he was so un- 
cannily cute. One day I remember Clancy 
Ryan got ratty with Septimus, and told him 
he’d punch his head, and Johnny Strong, 
he’s M.P. for Slowbridge Burghs now, said : 
‘Don’t hit him, Clancy, if you do he’ll 
forgive you.’ And Clancy backed away. 
Sep. was a tall, thin chap, and he’d have been 
decent-looking if he hadn’t been such a 
worm. ‘The one chap who was always nice 
to him was his brother, old Norman, and 
Norman was the only person he never 
toadied to. He regarded Norman as a fore- 
doomed failure and never wasted oil on him. 
I believe Sep. thought that when he was a 
big bug, with lots of cash, Norman might 
go to him for a job, and he didn’t want to 
hold out any false expectations. Oh, he was 
a deep one.” 
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“And did Norman go and ask his brother 
for ayjobf,”” 

“No! No/ That’s where the joke comes 
in. Sep. was a head clerk at twenty-five. 
He’s a head clerk still. When old Cyrus 
died he left what he had to Norman. 
Thought he’d most need it. They had to 
hunt for Norman all over several continents. 
When they found him he was a merchant 
at Shanghai. He’d made money. He’d 
married money. He was as rich as a Jew. 
He’s as lazy and stupid as ever. But money 
chases him. He’s rolling in it. He’s—he’s 
my boss. I’m London agent for his firm. 
Best job I ever had. Ah, it’s a funny world. 
You ought to have heard old Sep. one night 
toadying to the girl conductor on an Elephant 
bus. ‘The girl had matches and Sep. wanted 
a light. He got it. Who could refuse old 
Sep. anything? He’s such a worm.” 
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ILSBY was no squire of dames, nor was 

he a philanderer. He was one of 

those abnormal men blest with the gift 

of pleasing women. His qualifications, 

so his friends agreed, were a trustful smile, 

a disarming eye, and a certain innocent, 

boyish impudence, tempered by an obvious 
and unaffected desire to please. 

Bilsby himself explained his case more 
simply. ‘‘ What the devil,” he said, “ there’s 
no black magic in it. Girls like me because 
I like them.” 

It is certain they did like him. His smile 
was readily reflected upon the fair mirror 
of any face that met his frank regard. His 
gaiety and goodwill were the unchallenged 
- countersign and parole to woman’s favour. 
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As a test his two companions, Cunliffe 
of the Colonial Office, and Fallange the 
author, took him, all unsuspecting, to the 
hotel where they had been cold-shouldered 
by a handsome but frigid barmaid, and, 
having stayed him with flagons, left him 
‘“‘ while they ran round to the post.” 

They left him at 1.15 p.m. opening up his 
first conversational parallel across the empty 
room with Sigrid the Haughty, and they 
returned at 1.30 p.m. to find Bilsby and the 
lady practising a one-step to the strains of 
the penny-in-the-slot hotel gramophone. 

Bilsby was as nonchalantly urbane as 
though he were dancing with his younger 
sister. Sigrid was flushed, her hair was 
working loose, and she was laughing like a 
schoolgirl at a gala. 

The three friends returned to their boat, 
and pulled up the river, towards the spot 
where they meant to berth and camp for 
the night. On their way they passed another 
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boat, containing two girls and two young 
men. The boats were divided by some 
fifty yards of quiet water. Bilsby waved his 
hand, and one of the girls waved back. 
Bilsby blew a kiss, and one of them blew a 
kiss to him. The bachelor boat pulled on, 
reached its destination, and made its moor- 
ings. ‘Then the other boat passed, some-. 
what nearer, and the girls made friendly 
signals to Bilsby, who responded. ‘This went 
on for a few minutes, then the other boat 
suddenly turned and made straight for the 
mooring-place. As it drew in, almost close 
enough for the two gunwales to touch, one of 
the young men addressed the girls. ‘* Now,” 
he said, grimly, ‘‘ you are interested in these 
gentlemen, here they are. Perhaps you’d 
like to land.” 

The girls hung their heads, blushing pain- 
fully, but neither spoke nor looked up. No 
more was said. The young men turned 
their boat, and rowed away down-stream. 
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Then Bilsby spoke. ‘What a mean, 
spiteful trick,” he said. ‘‘ Poor little maids. 
It’s too bad.” 

But Cunliffe demurred. “I don’t think 
so,” he said. ‘‘I think they deserved it. 
I think the boys did the real, right thing.” 

Fallange, who was the oldest of the party, 
laughed. ‘‘ Oh,” he said, ‘‘ you’re too stern. 
Hang it all, the girls meant no harm. You 
ought to have been a Turk, Cunliffe.” 

““ No, no,” said Cunliffe. ‘ I’m no Turk, 
but I think those young minxes needed a 
lesson, and I don’t suppose they’ll ever 
forget it.” 

“€ Look!” cried Bilsby. ‘* Look!” 

Cunliffe and Fallange turned their heads. 
The boat was moving steadily away. ‘The 
two girls were standing up, one of them had 
her arm round the other’s waist, both were 
blowing kisses, and across the placid water 
came the shrill, clear voices : ‘* Good-by-ee ! 
Good-by-ee!” 

“There you are, Cunliffe,” said Fallange, 
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chuckling, “ there’s another lesson. I wonder 
how the boys will like it.” 

Bilsby did not speak. He was too busy. 
He was waving his handkerchief, and trying 
to project his melting smile across the 


gliding river. 
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XLI—The Interpreter 


UT for his interpreter Gambril would 

have been bored. Gambril was easily 

bored, but then he was easily amused and 
the interpreter sufficed him. 

** Ostend out of the season,” said Gambril, 
‘is like a flat lemon-squash. We are happily 
delivered from Ostend.” He curled his big 
black moustache and stared at the inter- 
preter with simulated solemnity. ‘The in- 
terpreter, for his part, was always grave. 
He had probably not laughed since he left 
school. He was one of those earnest simple 
souls who only smile by appointment. 

“Ostend,” said the interpreter. ‘ You 
could not those people at Ostend have. 
They know well how to get rich, those. 
They have charge tenpence for the soaps. 
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Had we known before you haf the bill pay 
we might have brought away the soaps. 
Pouff! ‘Tenpence for the soaps!” 

“* Rest you merry, dear heart,” said Gam- 
bril. ‘‘We are in the Fatherland. We 
have dined. If you will conjure up a whisky- 
and-soda we will do the opera.” 

“Visky?”’? The young Prussian stroked 
his long thin neck and fixed his blue eyes 
inquiringly on Gambril’s stolid face “‘ Visky 
I have not know. Soda? Oh, yes, very 
well, but what is that Visky? ” 

Gambril waved his hand expressively. 
** Celestial nectar,” he said, “‘ delight of the 
gods. Drink, my friend, drink.” 

“It is very good,” the youth answered 
with the gravity of a Redskin chief ; “‘ visky 
I shall seek, and if it is any in Frankfort 
visky I shall become.’ He walked briskly 
from the room. 

The Opera was ‘‘ Gétterdammerung,” in 
German. Gambril was destitute of German, 


hence the interpreter. For a time Gambril 
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was too much puzzled to be bored. He 
gazed and listened, intently and fruitlessly, 
until his head sang with the noise. In a 
long, dark, turbulent scene a lady, described 
by Gambril as “‘ of the ambangpang,” clothed 
from neck to heels in a voluminous white 
bedgown, seemed to be ina vocal rage. She 
Trafalgar-Squared a red-bearded gentleman 
in armour who retaliated in thunderous bass 
growls and roars. At the end of a strenuous 
half-hour the lady appealed to W. G. Grace, 
in a winged helmet and a spangled jerkin, 
and the trio screeched and bayed against 
the crash and blare of the brassy orchestra. 
Gambril began to weaken. He turned to 
his interpreter and asked what all the row 
was about. 

The interpreter, with a lifting of hands 
and eyebrows, made answer: “ He is wishful 
to kill her, and she will not.” 

Gambril cogitated this cryptic speech 
without a smile, then inquired: ‘‘ What, 
my good young friend, is the lady’s name? ” 
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The interpreter was mildly surprised. 
** Ah, that!” he said.  ‘‘ The lady is Gudrun.” 

Gambril gazed sombrely at his fidus Achates 
for a few moments, then, with the faintest 
suspicion of a dimple under the heavy 
moustache, he said, ““So? Let us go and 
getea drink, I feel that we have had a 
Gudrun for our money.” 

With characteristic docility the inter- 
preter obeyed. As they strolled towards 
their hotel Gambril, overcoming a yawn, 
asked: ‘‘Do you think the chaps at the 
telegraph office will be able to read my 
copy?” 

And the interpreter, with bright alert- 
ness, replied to him: ‘ Not at all. There 
is fried sole and stewed veal and schell fish, 
which is cod.” 

“Ah, glory be, that should serve,” said 
Gambril, and the youth, with a sympathetic 
glance, remarked: “Yes. It must be very 
difficult in a foreign land of which you do 
not the language speak. It is good I am 
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with you. But for me, when I go to 
London, I shall be what you say ‘ all ri’.’” 
“*My sweet child,” said Gambril, “ you 
would be joyously welcomed in any country. 
You will afford to the blasé Saxon and the 
disillusioned Gaul a new thrill. Meanwhile 
you shall experiment with a visky-and-soda. 
That, it strikes me, is the one thing needful.” 
He took the interpreter’s arm, and they 
entered the smoking-room very hopefully. 


HE steamship Golden Folly swayed 
and curtsied softly to the sleepy 

Gulf Stream swell. Under the hazy purple 
sky, where the sun shone dimly, Nature’s 
supreme masterpiece of colour was dis- 
played in all its intoxicating beauty. 
Huge blue bosoms waxed and waned; great 
arms of spray were thrown up like spouts 
of gems; blue that was white streamed 
away from the cut-water, to melt into 
black that was blue. Every tint and shade 
of turquoise and sapphire gleamed and 
glowed from the facets of waves of an 
azure so intense as to beggar language of 
all comparisons. Every quality and splen- 
dour of blue was represented in those 
celestial seas; the blue of the cornflower, 
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-the blue of the lightning, the blue of the 
humming-bird’s breast and the butterfly’s 
wing, and fathoms deep swirled curves and 
eddies of royal purple and peacock green. 

On the promenade deck a group of 
passengers, more or less appreciative guests 
at this feast of colour, stood conversing. 
The Painter was excited. He had been 
there alone for hours, seeking vainly for 
words that would express his feelings. He 
turned now, almost panting, and addressed 
The Globe-Trotter: ‘‘What colour. My 
God, what colour. You can feel the blue: 
you can taste it. It goes to your head like 
wine. I want to shout!” 

“It certainly is top-hole,” agreed The 
Slayer of Animals. He flicked the ash from 
his cigar, and turning to The Globe-Trotter, 
said: “There ought to be albicore in these 
waters: and tarpon. What?” 

“* Albicore, certainly,” The Globe-Trotter 
answered, “‘ but not tarpon. You get tarpon 
at the other end—Cuba and Florida.” 
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“Tarpon? Albicore?” exclaimed The: 
Painter. ‘‘I should expect to see nereids 
and sirens. I believe you chaps would fish 
the Styx.” 

“Oh! deuce take your mermaids,” said 

The Slayer of Animals, laughing, ‘“ we’re 
grown out of fairy tales. Now a six-foot 
tarpon gives some sport. He’s worth killing. 
He’s got fight in him.” 
- At this point The Delectable Lady 
sauntered up, in her emerald green costume, 
and carrying her Rose du Barri sunshade. 
The Painter eagerly appealed to her: ‘‘ Look, 
Miss D’Ormolu. Did you ever see such 
transcendent blue? Did you ever see such 
a riot and ecstasy of colour? ” 

The Delectable Lady smiled in a pale 
well-bred fashion, as she glanced at him 
with a mild surprise. Such language was 
extravagant. It was un-English. It was 
bad form. She turned her cool grey eyes 
upon the great expanse of pure loveli- 
ness, and said, languidly: ‘“‘ Yes. Quite 
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pretty. I should like a dress piece of that 
shade.” 

“Took!” cried The Slayer of Animals. 
He pointed across the heaving azure. “There 
they go, flyin’ fish.” 

The Chief Officer, who was passing, paused. 
“Rum customers, flying fish,”’ he remarked ; 
and added, with a touch of warm feeling, 
“but jolly good eating—broiled.” 

The Painter turned to the Purser, who 
was shredding tobacco, and asked: ‘‘ What 
do you think of the colour, Mr. Cashley ? ” 

“Colour,” said the Purser. ‘‘ Oh, there’s 
nothing the matter with the colour. An’ 
it’s just the same from the Gulf to the 
Canaries. Yes. Some blue. What? Re- 
minds you of those advertisement posters 
of what’s-his-name? Reckitt ?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Cashley,” The Delectable 
Lady purred, “ that Reckitt blue’s not shiny 
enough. ‘This is like an art shade in Liberty 
silk. Look well in an opera cloak or tea 
gown.” 
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The Globe-Trotter opened his watch. 
ttBy ove, you tellows,’ o> he« said, \*° it’s 
eleven to the tick. Who’s for whisky-and- 
soda? ”’ 

The Painter, left alone, soliloquised : 
“Well! If those philistines ever do get to 
heaven, how they will be bored.” 


XLUI.—The Horse 


HE battle horse in Job whose neck is 
“clothed with thunder,” is de- 
scribed by the poet as ‘shouting ha, ha, 
with the captains, and laughing at .the 
shaking of the spear.” A fine specimen of 
picturesque writing, certainly, but not con- 
vincing when one comes close to the ugly 
realities of war. Indeed, one is constrained 
to believe that it was the poet who laughed 
at the shaking of the spear, and not the 
charger. Very possibly the young and lusty 
battle horse, trained in military exercises 
and habituated to the sound of the trumpet, 
may display excitement and apparent anger 
amid the stress and turmoil of battle, but 
one would think the excitement more akin 
to fear than exultation. — 
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However, perhaps this is less true of the 
regular trained charger of the cavalry squadron 
than of the tame and conscript horse, taken 
from civilian life to bear the hardships and 
front the perils and horrors of war. The 
milk horse, the coal horse, the ’bus horse, 
for instance, taken from village or suburb 
for war service with the guns: is he likely 
to shout ha, ha, with the captains, or to 
laugh at the shrieking of the whizz-bang? 

Outside Amiens was a dead horse lying 
by a broken tumbril. He looked a poor 
helpless victim, stretched out stiffly in the 
mud, and one wondered how he came there 
and from whence he came. 

If a horse could speak how would he 
convey to us his impressions of sudden and 
tragical service in the war? A few months 
ago, perhaps, the Amiens horse was ambling 
round the quiet streets of suburban London, 
stopping at the doors while his driver handed 
our wives their groceries. ‘Then one day a 
tall, thin man, in khaki suit and leather 
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leggings, came and handled his hocks and 
looked at his teeth, and Dobbin was led 
away and hustled into a horse-box in a noisy 
railway station. Followed a long jolting, 
rocking, alarming journey of many hours. 
Then a fearsome walk amongst cranes and 
planks and whistling, humming engines to 
the ship. Next, perchance, poor Dobbin 
suffered the horrors of mal de mer, and 
before he had recovered his sangfrotd was 
slung on a bowline through the air and 
landed on a foreign quay. Then a new 
master with an unfamiliar touch and voice 
and smell groomed and fed him, stroked his 
neck, and said, “‘ Steady, old dear,” and he 
was shut up in a stable, or hobbled to a 
picket in a strange field. Anon Dobbin 
found himself one of a team hauling a gun. 
A long march over muddy roads, and he 
stands sweating under a tree. There is a 
great booming as of thunder in the air. 
Ever and anon a crash comes from the 
adjacent wood, and Dobbin starts and lays 
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back frightened ears. His new master steadies 
him with kind and cheering words, and then 
—there is a sharp command, a sudden leap- 
ing of men and cracking of whips, and 
Dobbin and his team are galloping for dear 
life. Phit, phit, come the bullets, cutting 
up the clay. The horses are pulled on to 
their haunches, the gun is unlimbered and 
the most terrific and terrifying noise a 
horse ever shivered under, breaks out right 
and left and overhead. 

How would all this affect the innocent and 
quiet animal of the suburban grocery cart? 

And when the end came. Imagine the 
shock, the surprise, the pain, the fright, 
and at last the pitiful death of the harmless 
Dobbin, out there in the dark and the 
rain ! 

This was none of Dobbin’s quarrel. Not 
in his numb brain and dim intelligence 
could there arise anger or malice against 
the unknown and unseen men whose missiles 
tore his vitals. No. The battle horse whose 
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corpse lay out near Amiens was a victim 
helpless, harmless, and pitiable. Could even 
Job’s imagination have transfigured poor 
Dobbin into a predatory and warlike animal ? 
Alas, poor Dobbin, done to death amid 
“the thunder of the battle and the 


shouting ! ” 
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XLIV.—The Frocks 


IHE June Flower Show was held in a 
pleasant park within a league of the 
factory town’s colossal ugliness. ‘The mar- 
quees were pitched in a broad meadow, 
their white walls and fluttering flags shining 
in gay relief against the clean, new foliage 
of the oaks. A crowd of holiday-makers, 
gathered round the local band, listened to 
airs from ‘“‘ Madame Angot” and awaited 
the next waltz. Beyond them were numer- 
ous other guests, ‘‘ star-scattered on the 
grass.” A merry company in gala dress, 
the toilers of a busy hive, not taking their 
pleasure sadly. 
In the rose tent, charming though it was, 
only a few couples loitered. At one end, 
where the corded doorway framed an oblong 
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of gleaming emerald, stood an elderly couple, 
obviously man and wife. At the other a 
group of lads and lasses— lovers, or like to be. 

The sunbeams, filtering through the 
saffron-tinted canvas, made a golden twi- 
light, suggestive of still water, deep below 
the surface of a tranquil stream. The 
humid air, warm and scented, had a spicy 
quality. In the hushed dimness the fresh- 
cut roses shone like lamps; the pearly, 
pendulous “White Maman Cochet’’; 
** Hugh Dickson’s” glowing chalices of sun- 
kissed wine; ‘“‘ Melanie Soupert,” tender 
and silky, shot with opalescent fire; the 
shell-pink “‘ Dorothy Page Roberts,” in her 
imperious grace and pride; roses of ruby, 
ivory and gold, roses chaste and pure, roses 
of lordly form and colour, in all their blown 
beauty and unmatched perfume. 

The young people were more interested 
in the old people than in the flowers. ‘They 
sensed them like figures on a stage, seen 
through a mist of quivering light across the 
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auditorium of a theatre; the man, hoary- 
headed, straight, and sturdy, with brooding, 
ardent looks; the lady, petite, white-haired, 
her pale oval face composed by long years 
and much vicissitude to a serene gentleness. 
Linked arm in arm, they stood before a 
glory of scarlet “‘ Fabvier.” 

“They’re courters,” said the dimpled 
Susie, with a giggle. 

“‘ My ! ” the buxom Lena bubbled, “ don’t 
they look solemn? ”’ 

A few paces behind these kittens another 
couple paused discreetly. The girl, a sylph 
of sixteen, slim, with flaxen curls, sparkling 
dark eyes, and a complexion rich in warm, 
soft hues, turned to glance at her companion. 
Her cheeks had the healthy flush of brier 
petals, her lips, as red as haws, curled in a 
pleased, caressing smile. The boy, a dark, 
upright youth with vivacious, clever face, 
said shyly: ‘“‘ Marjorie: what a colour! 
Talk about roses: what? And your 
lavender frock is simply it/” 
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The girl blushed prettily, and, without 
speaking, gently pressed her lover’s hand. 

“There goes the waltz,” cried Lena 
shrilly. ‘‘ Hurry up.” 

The young people went out swiftly into 
the hot, white sunshine. The air began 
to throb to the pulsing of the waltz’s 
rhythm. 

The old gentleman, smiling with his eyes, 
spoke to the old lady: “‘ Fifty years ago, 
Stella,” he said. 

‘* Yes,” she answered. ‘‘ New actors, but 
the play and scene are just the same.” 

“It is,’ he said. ‘* All as it was then. 
I can call it back now, like a wonderful 
picture that has never faded. You—you 
standing under the big old elm. You 
seemed to me, with ‘ your virginal strange 
air,’ like one of the ‘ young-eyed cherubim,.’ 
newly alighted from the stars. You were 
really a piquant, petted little lady with a 
baby face; proud, eh? rather spoilt, and 
superlatively pretty. Your lavender frock 
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became you perfectly, it was so cool and 
delicate.” 

A faint glow, like a kiss of light, touched 
the old lady’s calm, kind face. But she did 
not answer. Instead she softly pressed her 
lover’s hand. 
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XIV —The Turk 


ROTTEN sort of restaurant,” said 
Marden in his husky voice, “ but 
it has one redeeming feature: it isn’t stuffy. 
The grub’s impossible, of course, the girls are 
vapid, the tea—zs it tea? Pah!” 
Wauchope stroked his bushy black beard, 
staring absently the while at a blurred 
lithograph of Queen Victoria over the fire- 
place. ‘‘ They keep a lethal mixture here 
they call port,” he said in that high, squeaky, 
tenor voice never possessed in perfection 
but by very tall and robust men. “I’m 
damned if I think anybody would come 
here if there were another drum to go to. 
Now then, Nancy, what’s the scandal to- 
day? Eh? You get some queer fish in 
this net.” 
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The dapper waitress smiled vacantly and 
blinked her sharp little golden eyes. ‘‘ Yes- 
sir,’ she answered, “ there’s funny people 
comes ’ere.” As she put the tea-cups down 
she spoke in almost a whisper. ‘“‘ Yer see 
that ole gent owver there: the bald-’eaded 
one with the girl in the bee-’ive ’at? We 
calls ’im the Turk,” she simpered, and 
waited to be questioned. 

“Continue your interesting disclosures,”’ 
said Wauchope. “I mean, get on with 
Vee 

S)wwl see, asad. the-girl,<** Wercalls 
"im the Turk because ’e comes ’ere abaht 
once a week with a girl. Always a young 
girl, and always with a different one. ’E 
must be a reglar ole Bluebeard. That one 
now, she ain’t twenty, and she’s clarssy ; 
’as gold ’at-pins, an’ suéde gloves, an’ talks 
like an hactress. I dunno what they sees 
in a hold freak like ’im. Nex’ week ’e’ll 
be ’ere agin with another. Somebody ought 
to tell ’is wife; if ’e ’as one.” 
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Marden interposed. “If this is tea, 
Nancy,” he said, “fetch us two cups of 
your execrable coffee. As for Bluebeard, 
don’t you worry, he has probably several 
wives in different parts of the country.” 

Nancy, with a doubtful glance at Marden, 
whom she secretly, and without reason, 
hated, took the rejected cups and went 
away. 

Marden turned to his friend. ‘‘ That,” 
he said, nodding towards the retreating 
waitress, ‘is the note of these one-eyed, 
three-a-penny watering-places. What do 
you think of the deductive reasoning of 
that feminine Sherlock Holmes? ” 

Wauchope shrugged his powerful shoulders. 
‘“‘ Perhaps,” he suggested, “‘ Monsieur Barbe 
Bleue is in business and bestows his favours 
in turn upon his typists. This week’s 
damsel is much too nice to be poisoned 
with the concoctions of the local laboratory. 
I wonder who she is.” 
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Marden chuckled. “I don’t mind telling 
you, Wauchope, old man, before Hebe 
returns with the chaliced nectar,’ he 
wheezed, “‘the facts of the case as they 
happen to be known to me. But don’t 
be disappointed.” 

** Disappointed !”? Wauchope uttered a 
gruff laugh. ‘‘ Carry on, thou witness for 
the defence,” he said. 

Marden looked round. Nancy was com- 
ing. ‘‘ Well,” he said to Wauchope, “ that 
Monsieur Bluebeard is Dr. Mortlake, of 
Kensington, and the pretty girl is his 
daughter. He comes here once a week or 
so, and as he is a widower, and has seven 
or eight daughters——”’ he stopped. Nancy 
set down her tray. Marden picked up the 
sugar-tongs and said to her, “I'll tell you 
what, Nancy, my friend and I are not 
coming here again. After what you have 
said about the infamous Bluebeard we feel 


that it is no place for us.”’ 
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“Ow,” said Nancy, “sorry, I’m sure. 
But it’s Gord’s truth; we ’ave all noticed 
it. Two-and-sixpence, please. Thank you, 
sir. ‘Thank you very much.” 


XLVI—The Siren 


HILIP, the Shepherd, lithe and swarthy, 
with firm, sensitive mouth and lustrous 
dark eyes, might have been a lineal de- 
scendant of Comus or of Thyrsis. Beatrice, 
his companion, a volunteer farm girl, was 
as English as Hampstead Heath or Leicester 
Square. She was comely, too, strong as a 
young pony, fresh as a daffodil, wide-eyed, 
deep-chested, sweet-voiced, clean as the 
morning star. 

Young and healthy, coolly and comradely 
they went together to their work upon the 
Downs, these two, in the hour before the 
dawn; and as they tripped along the boy 
spoke to the girl. ‘ You feel a chill, Trixy? 
At this hour the Downs be sharply raw. 
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But they be main pretty. I been once to 
west country. "Tis not so fair as here. 
They hills be all a green, not rosy like our 
Downs. But I prize they Downs most 
best as now, afore daybreak; an’ in the 
nightfall, when the stars swims out. They 
stars be like eyes a-watchin’ of ’ee. Some 
do hold as they be worlds; but they do 
wink an’ stare like cunning eyes. Lookee 
at yonder white one, Trixy. Don’t her 
have a knowing gaze?” 

**T dunno, Phil,” the girl answered in her 
fluty voice, ‘‘a star’s a star. That one I 
think ’s called Venus.” 

The boy’s dark eyebrows arched as he 
said: “Venus! Her’s like a coast light seen 
afar off. Yonder one, now, low down i’ 
the sky, her’s tricky to change her colour. 
Lookee, day’s a-comin’. See that roach- 
back hill? That’s Ringway Down. When 
her do heave up her gert hulk out o’ the 
mist her’s like a vast fish showin’ her blue 
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back again the pinky streaks o’ the sky. 
"Ow do it be, Trixy, as the white sun do 
make so many lusty colours? How do her 
paint the clouds an’ the land like fire an’ 
gold? Her do change the blue sky to 
green seas and fields of buttercups. Her 
do make the wet furrows glisten like stain 
glass. It do maze I. Now, you see that 
pale patch in them dark shadders? Them 
thick blurs o’ shadder is the gorse trees, 
an’ the little glim’s the dew-pond where 
we'll find our sheep. Sometimes i’ the 
June nights I do bide with they sheep. I 
love to hearken to the big silence: it do 
soothe I.” 

‘Does it, Phil?” the girl said. ‘ I think 
it’s creepy. Give me the yap o’ the hooters, 
an’ the bells, an’ wheels, an’ wheels, an’ 
wheels; an’ the noise that means millions 
of people movin’: alive.” 

The boy smiled. “ You be thinkin’ o’ 
London, Trixy,” he said. ‘‘ London don’t 
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never taste the west wind, nor see they 
99 


stars 

But the girl interrupted. Speaking in 
deep tones, that quivered slightly, she 
said: ‘ Stars, Phil?» I never seen stars as 
fine as your eyes. You got bright eyes, 
boy.” 

Phil bent those bright eyes down, and 
stood in nervous silence. ‘Trixy came close 
to him, touched him under the chin and 
let her hand remain there. ‘ Have I bright 
eyes?”’ she asked very softly. ‘“* Look. 
What colour are they? ” 

Phil looked into the upturned eyes of the 
siren. ‘They be violet blue,” he said 
simply. 

She crept still closer. “Well?” she 
whispered. 

“ Well, Trixy ? ” he answered. 

Almost soundlessly she breathed the words ¢ 
*“* Don’t you want to kiss me? ” 

The boy thrilled to the lure. His eyes 
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were held by her compelling gaze. Her 
parted lips appealed and challenged. He 
was conscious of a frail elusive fragrance, 
like the scent of the dog-rose. A warm 
smooth arm stole round his neck. He 
clasped her with sudden passion, and she 
uttered a low cooing cry as she responded. 

Oh, “that senior, junior, giant dwarf, 
Dan Cupid!” What honeyed, lingering, 
intoxicating kisses. 

The dew-pond gleamed in the velvet 
grass like a broad yellow moon. Around 
its margin were grouped dim clouds of 
sheep. Ringway Down was arabesqued with 
amethyst and citron fire. The larks were 
singing shrilly. 

Trixy, pressing the boy’s head tightly 
against her palpitating breast, was whisper- 
ing: ‘Silly darling. Sun, an’ moon, an’ 
stars; lights, an’ wheels, an’ people’s only 
common things. This is life, boy. This is 
heaven, This is ws. God bless you.” 
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And the reincarnated Sicilian shepherd, 
overtaken unawares, and drugged with 
sudden nectar, was not in a condition 
to dispute the reasoning of the enchan- 
tress. 
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XLVII.—The Chain Shot 


OHN the carpenter was a huge square 
man. Six feet high, he looked as 
broad as long. He had a big square face, 
quite hairless, and a pair of small sly eyes, 
like an elephant’s. Placing an enormous 
hand, gnarled and brown, on his bench, he 
smiled his slow wise smile and addressed 
the clerk of the works. “Our country 
don’t understand war: been too long at 
peace. Gatlin’ guns is all right in their 
place, but not agen them African Bores.” 
John knitted his brows and fixed his ele- 
phantine gaze keenly on his listener’s face. 
*¢ What you want agen them African Bores,”’ 
he said impressively, “is bloodhounds ! ” 


** Bloodhounds, John? ” 
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“Yes, bloodhounds. Bloodhounds to 
chase them there African Bores out of their 
native woods and forests. There’s nothin’ 
like bloodhounds for scaring them naked 
black savages.” 

‘“‘ But—but, John, the Boers are Dutch- 
men, and as white as we are.” 

John met this with a wooden face and 
said stolidly : *‘ Bloodhounds for them naked 
black Bores.”’ ‘The clerk of the works curled 
his moustache. John continued: “ If them 
black Bores wasn’t hidden in their native 
woods and forestes, the one and only way 
to settle ’em, the one-and-only-way, would 
be by chain-shot.” 

** Indeed, John.” 

“Yes. You bein’ a young man don’t 
know what a chain shot is. I knows, an’ 
Pll tell you. A chain shot is two hundred- 
pound cannon balls linked together with 
twenty yards o’ chain, the whole bein’ 
rammed home in the gun and fired with a 


double charge. Such a shot, spreadin’ out 
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as it flies, makes a clean sweep ten yards 
wide of everything in its way. Down they 
goes, masts and funnels, men and beastes, 
houses and trees, like ninepins.” 

eT see, ]onn.* 

“The inventor of that there shot,” John 
continued, “was one of England’s ’eroes : 
Hadmiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel. My old 
grandfather sailed along of he, an’ I can tell 
you how they used them shot, an’ what they 
done.” 

“‘T shall be very glad to learn, John.” 

“¢ It were durin’ the war with the Froggies, 
afore your time, or mine. Cloudesley Shovel 
’ears tell of a Froggie’s fleet in the Channel, 
an’ ‘ Blow me tight,’ ’e says, ‘if I don’t drub 
’em dry.’ So off ’e goes with ’is squadron 
to seek the enemy, but a storm arisin’ the 
British ships gets scattered, and when day 
breaks, Sir Cloudesley finds himself in his 
flagship, the Boneyventure, out o° sight of 
’is own ships an’ within cable’s length of the 
henemy. 
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‘“There they was, the whole God-a- 
mercy Froggie’s fleet—ten sloops, ten brigs, 
seven frigates an’ nineteen sail o’ the line, 
scuddin’ afore the wind under bare poles, 
cleared for haction and with colours flyin’. 

“What does Sir Cloudesley Shovel do? 
Doeshe cut andrun? Nothe. He knowed 
what his guns was loaded with. Hup goes 
every rag he can carry, and away sails the 
Boneyventure down past the Froggies’ line, 
they not bein’ seamen enough to hoist a 
yard o’ canvas. See? 

“When he comes abreast of the French 
flagship the hadmiral of the Froggies hails 
him to strike. ‘Strike,’ says the Froggy, 
‘or Pll sink you.’ 

“Hup goes Hadmiral Shovel’s trumpet 
and calls back, ‘ Strike your mother. [’m 
goin’ to sink your fleet.’ 

“With that the Frenchman pours in a 
broadside, but Shovel goes ahead without 
firing a gun until he gets the lead o’ the 
Froggies, when down goes his hellum, an’ 
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the Boneyventure runs across the flagship’s 
bows, all the French ships followin’ the flag 
in line. 

** “ Now,’ says Sir Cloudesley Shovel, ‘ this 
is my watch, an’ ’ere’s my chain an’ seals,’ 
an’ with that he touches off a gun, an’ the 
first chain shot ever fired shows its figure 
to the henemy. 

“That were a shot indeed. It caught 
the foremast of the Froggies’ flagship just 
five feet above board. Down went the 
foremast, down went the mainmast, down 
went the mizzenmast o’ the first ship, then 
the second, then the third, until not a stick 
in the fleet was standin’, an’ not a captain 
of a French ship had a head on his shoulders ; 
damme, not one. 

“‘ Of course, that settled the Froggies, and 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel towed the whole of 
their line into Plymouth Sound.” 

‘“‘’That was a famous victory, John,” said 
the clerk of the works. 

John drew himself up, squinted down his 
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jack-plane to make sure of the edge, and as 
he prepared to resume his work concluded : 
“But for them there naked black African 
Bores the first thing needed is bloodhounds.”’ 

The clerk of the works nodded his head, 
smiled a faint ambiguous smile and walked 


thoughtfully away. 
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XLVIUI—The Mermaids 


RNIE SPRAGGS and Dicky Occle- 
ston sat on the breakwater swinging 
their legs and watching the ancient Mr. 
Towson mend his nets. The boys had 
drawn the old seaman into conversation, 
with the secret object of pulling his leg. 
Ernie had affected curiosity as to the exist- 
ence of mermaids. Dicky had treated those 
legendary sirens with disdain, and had 
appealed to Mr. Towson, from whom he 
received the answer: “ Be there mermaids 
in the sea? Why not?” 

“There you are, Dicky,” Ernie cried 
shrilly, “what did I tell you?” Dicky 
swung his legs and puffed at his fag. ‘“‘ Cut 
it out, Ernie,” he said, “‘ mermaids are like 
spooks. We hear a lot about them, but we 
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never see ’em. You don’t believe in mer- 
maids, Mr. Towson, do you? ” 

The old sailor blinked his faded blue eyes, 
and replied as before, ‘‘ Why not?” 

“ Well,” said Dicky, “ I should say because 
there are none and never were any.” Mr. 
Towson uttered a scornful grunt. Ernie 
said, ‘How do you know, Dicky? You’re 
too cock-sure. Mr. Towson’s an old sailor. 
He’s an expert witness.” 

“Well, look here, Mr. Towson, excuse 
me, but did you ever see a mermaid?” 
Dicky stopped swinging his legs, and glanced 
hopefully at the old sailor. 

Mr. Towson dropped the net across his 
legs, took his short pipe out of his mouth 
and stared at his questioner. 

“‘ Have I ever seen a mermaid?” he said 
with a gruff scorn. ‘I’ve seen queer things, 
I’m an old man, gettin’. Dve been five 
times round the world. I’ve been eleven 
times across the Pacific in wind-jammers. 
I’ve been to the East Indies, the River 
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Plate, Yokohama, Archangel, San Francisco, 
Samoa, the Golden Horn: wheer not. I 
seen two square miles 0” whales, all a-blowin’ 
an’ a waggin’ of their tails. I seen flyin’ 
fish that close packed off Barbadoes as you 
mote ha’ walked ashore on ’em. I been 
five times wrecked in furrin seas. I been 
cast away in an hopen boat 7’ the South 
Atlantic for ten days, wheer I seen clouds 
as big as Mont Blanc marching on the 
water, takin’ shapes o” camels, an’ pigs, an’ 
men; and wheer I listened to the wind 
talkin’ dago all night 7 the darkness. I 
been in a cholera scare while becalmed 7’ 
the Doldrums, an’ I’ve walloped about for 
eight-an’-forty hours in a hurricane, wheer 
a chap ’ad to old on with his teeth an’ toe- 
nails an’ pray without ceasin’. I’ve seen 
the seas all flames 0’ fire, an’ I’ve seen the 
sky a-rainin’ shootin’ stars. An’ now in me 
hold age, a boy tells me as there ain’t no 
mermaids; cos he ain’t seen one—in the 
Borough Road or the Serpingtine. 
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“What? I tell yer the sea’s a mystery. 
There’s lights in it as never burned on 
land. ‘There’s deeps in it never was plumbed. 
There’s livin’ creatures in it never was 
glass-cased an’ labelled in no museum. 
There’s sounds in it, in the night watches ; 
sighs, an’ sobs, an’ whispers, as puts the 
fear o’ God in yer ’eart. You young swabs 
is clever no doubt. What’s the good o’ 
board schools if youre not. But if you 
was out in the Pacific, perched o’ the main 
royal, wi’ four thousand fathoms o’ black 
deeps under yer, an’ the stars near touchin’ 
the trucks, you wouldn’t feel like tellin’ 
God He couldn’t do things. 

“Mermaids? If the Lord could splice 
wings on a fish, why not a fish rudder on a 
woman? Why, durn me, you never was 
out o” sight o’ land, an’ you lays down the 
law about what’s in the ocean. You dunno 
who’s livin’ nex’ door to yer own mother in 
Kilburn, an’ you'll larn me what is an’ 
isn’t in the seven seas you never sailed on.” 
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Mr, Towson rekindled his pipe, lurched 
to his feet and straddled off across the 
beach. As he went he glared over his 
shoulder and called out : ‘‘ Ever seen a mer- 
maid? I seen some pesky young warmints 
as was never properly smacked. Now go 
an’ catch crabs, me hearties. Bless yer 
’earts, I say, bless yer eyes: the Lord bless 
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yer. 
The boys waited till he was gone before 


they laughed. Then Dicky remarked : “ We 
caught one crab, anyway. What ho!” 
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XLIX.—The Sentry 


T was a still, warm, scented night in 
June. Against the sombre purple glow 
of the sky the contour of Wight showed as a 
dense wan cloud. The hour was late, and 
only a few nebulous gleams indicated the 
windows on the front at Southsea. Away 
to his left the Nab light flashed and darkened 
like a slowly winking eye. 

The sentry on No. 2 post of Southsea 
Castle stood with ordered arms, and gazed 
thoughtfully across the silvered Solent at 
the ice-white moon. 

A tall-masted, wide-winged yacht stole 
past in ghostly silence. A small bat flittered, 
like a half-formed thought, amongst the 
pale lights and dim shadows of the ramparts. 

The sentry, with ordered arms, erect 
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figure and firm-set feet, gazed thoughtfully 
at the bright, impassive moon. 

From the direction of Portsmouth the 
sounds of trains and trams came softly, 
hushed by the distance, on the velvet 
breeze. Along the Hard some sailors, re- 
turning off pass, were singing the chorus 
of a music-hall ballad. The air was sweet 
with perfume and the salty smell of the 
sea. The sky was scintillating where the 
moonlight had not quenched the fire of 
the stars. 

The sentry, with ordered arms, stood 
motionless. Enveloped, as it were, in thick 
swathings of thought, gazing at the weird 
disc of the summer moon. 

Of what was he thinking, that lonely 
sentinel, on that lonely post? ‘The silky 
night air fanned his brown face gently, the 
sound of the sad chant of the ebbing tide 
reached his ears like a muffled sigh. 

Of what was the soldier thinking? Was 
he thinking of her? And was she sweet, 
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and far away, in some sleeping village amid 
the Surrey pines? 

Was he thinking of his childhood, of the 
tender teaching at his mother’s knee, of 
the innocent sports shared with merry 
urchins in flowered meadows or on tawny 
sands ? 

Was he thinking of his regiment’s proud 
traditions, of his country’s glory, and of 
stricken fields ? 

The Castle clock chimed the half-hour 
after twelve. ‘The wide-winged yacht turned 
and came up gracefully to the wind. The 
waves streamed in silvery lacework on the 
shingled beach. ‘The mysterious sea-voices 
sang again the solemn stanzas of their 
immemorial Iliad of creation. From the 
edge of the common came the stridulous 
cry of the nightjar. The bat, flickering 
like a half-formed thought, vanished in the 
thick shadows of an embrasure. The blur 
of a moving destroyer passed like a black 
smear along the shining waters of Spithead. 
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A shooting star soared across the zenith 
like a rocket. A ship’s bell clanged in the 
blue dusk that hid the fairway off the Island. 

The sentry pushed his rifle forward and 
stood at ease. Then in a deep, hoarse 
whisper he gave his thought to the listening 
night: “‘ By God’s great guns,” said the 
sentry, with an intense and almost pathetic 
earnestness, “‘ but I could make a horrible 
wreck of a pint of ale.” 
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T was a golden day in Fleet. On the 
smooth enamelled lawn before the 
Cheshire Cheese the daisies sparkled. Dim 
sleepy roses bourgeoned round the windows 
of the ‘‘ Telegraph” office; the air was 
heavy with their musky incense. 

St. Clement’s bells pealed merrily; the 
chimes of St. Bride’s rang deep. Over all 
the glistening sky, blue as an old Japanese 
bowl, was arched like a dome of dreams. 

The driver of the motor-omnibus smiled 
delicately as he mused upon his love. The 
constable on point duty, standing statuesque 
and silent, was plunged in a profound 
ecstatic reverie. The proprietor of the 
fried fish and sausage shop gazed pensively 


through the dim mystery of his steamy 
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windows at the hurrying phantasmagoria of 
the London traffic, and murmurously quoted 
Boccaccio in the purest accents of Tuscany. 

Two road-menders laying down tar at 
the entrance to Fetter Lane, paused over 
their work and smiled at each other affec- 
tionately. 

‘This is a weird happening,” remarked 
the younger of the twain. 

“* Aye, marry,” the elder answered, ‘ but 
in such small set-backs on the stream of 
daily duty, it is well to think of daffodils, 
and let the wheels of chance run hazard 
as they may. The ale will come. If not— 
not! ’Tis Kismet, brother. I have adven- 
tured two Roberts on Fly-by-Night for the 
Joy Stakes.” 

The young man sighed. 

“Sir,” said the taxi-driver to the con- 
ductor of the motor-omnibus, “I fear I 
incommode you.” 

“* Not a whit, neighbour,” was the cheery 
response. ‘‘ You are on your wrong side, 
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truly, but ’tis a trifling inadvertence, which 
suggests preoccupation ; I trust your medita- 
tions are not sad?”’ ‘‘ No, no, comrade,” 
quoth the taxi-man, “‘ not sad, but mentally 
engaged. I was in sooth composing a rondo, 
and was baffled in my search for a rhyme 
to Orient.” With a gracious wave of the 
hand, he drove on. 

The leader writer of the ‘‘ Telegraph,”’ 
sipping iced water as he gazed over the 
mignonette boxes on his window-sill at the 
vine-clad windows of the ‘ Daily News,” 
murmured softly: ‘‘ How pleasant to see 
our confréres of the great Liberal organ so 
engrossed in their arduous duties. Fine 
fellows, fine fellows! ” 

Meanwhile, on the marge of the Circus, 
over against Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sons’ 
offices, a sonsie flower-girl tendered a starry 
buttonhole to a juvenile disseminator of 
current news. 

“Pretty youth,” quoth she, ‘ wilt buy 
these violets, ‘dim violets,’ as Shakespeare 
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called them? ‘Violets from the Under- 
cliff,’ as Kipling sang. For ’tis the season, 
so Browning tells us, ‘ when sparrows pair 
and the boys and girls give guesses.’ Come, 
I guess your secret. Send to her this frail, 
sweet nosegay, and with it Hamlet’s graceful 
and impassioned dedication, ‘In your ex- 
cellent white bosom, these.’ ” 

The newsboy gazed up mutely. He seemed 
surprised. 
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